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THE BEKS OF LINCOLNSHIRE, 

In the fourth year of Edward I. (7.¢., in a.p. 1276) 
there were at least three considerable families in the 
county of Lincoln, all sprung from the same stock. 
They traced their descent from Walter Beek, who 
came in with William the Conqueror, “qui habuit 
hereditatem suam in Flandria et habuit ex dono 
¢conquestoris Eresby et multa alia maneria.” This 
Walter married a daughter of Hugo Pinsonne, 
aenescallus, and had by her five sons, with three 
of whom only are we concerned. 1. From Henry 
—to whom came the manors of Eresby, Spillesby, 
Schriuelby, and Wisspington— were descended 
the Beks of Eresby. 2. From John—“ qui tenuit 
maneria de Botheby in Kessedenene et alia duo” — 
sprang the Beks of Botheby. 3. From Walter— 
to whom fell the manors of Luceby, Wynceby, 
Neuton, Farlestowe, and Ingoldmels—sprang the 
Beks of Luceby. 

At this point I pause. Any Lincolnshire man 
reading the above few lines will at once perceive 
that the present writer knows nothing about Lin- 
colnshire and is an utter stranger to the place- 
names of that important county. The chances are 
that the more the present writer goes on with his 
narrative the more plainly will the Lincolnshire 
teader detect his blunders and the less will the 


writer’s accuracy be believed in. Yet the present 
writer desires to be correct according to his light, 
and, so far from having any intention to deceive, he 
is himself only anxious to be instructed. Now 
here we have an instance of what must needs 
happen in a hundred cases if the evil day should 
ever come when all our parish registers are torn 
up by the roots and transplanted into the very 
region of a cavernous ’Oudadds, in Fetter Lane 
or South Kensington. In such a central receptacle 
—oudpards apopevov d&yos—they will 
be left to be deciphered by a band of gentlemen 
of whom I have every reason to speak with sincere 
respect and gratitude, but who will, of course, be 
London men, and compelled, by the very nature of 
theirstudies, to be moreand moreexclusively London 
residents ; the blunders such experts will make in 
local names will necessarily be many, and fre- 
quently be ridiculous, and with every such blunder 
confidence in the professional will be shaken, and, 
pro tanto, the spirit of the local antiquary will 
be taken out of him. “I paid this man for this 
or that transcript, and look at the hash he has 
made of it, sir!” But to return. 

I. In the aforesaid year 1276, the Beks of 
Eresby were represented by three brothers. John, 
the eldest, had the estate, and that same year 
received from the king a licence to crenellate his 
manor of Eresby (Pat. Rot. 46). Thomas, the 
second brother, was archdeacon of Dorset, and 
keeper of the king’s wardrobe. Antony, the third, 
was archdeacon of Durham, prebendary of St. Pan- 
cras, and (I think) governor of the Tower of London, 
besides holding one or two other preferments. Of 
these brothers, Thomas became in 1280 Bishop of 
St. David’s, to which see he was consecrated on 
October 6—a day very memorable for the diocese 
of Lincoln, for then St. Hugh’s body was translated 
to the shrine prepared for it, the expense of the 
ceremony being borne by Thomas Bek aforesaid. 
The third brother, Antony, became in 1283 Bishop 
of Durham and (subsequently?) patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and died on March 3, 1310-11, his 
episcopate being marked by an important dispute 
with John Romanus, Archbishop of York, about 
which much may be found in the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, and being further notorious for his pillage 
of the estates of the see, for the damage to which 
during his tenure of it his executors agreed to pay 
two thousand marks. 

II. At the same time the Beks of Botheby were 
represented by John Bek, one of the jurors for the 
wapentake of Boby (Testa de Nev. 325), and a 
commissioner of sewers in the same neighbour- 
hood (?) in the year 1284 (Abbrev. Placit. 205). 

III. The Beks of Luceby were represented by 
Walter Bek, constable of Lincoln Castle, whom 
the citizens of Lincoln did not love because he had 
stolen from them their recreation ground, so they 
said, but whom his kinsman Antony, Bishop of 
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Durham, did love, for it can only be he who 
bestowed upon him the three carucates of land in 
Biscepethorp, of which the Testa de Nevill 
(p. 338) makes mention. 

This Walter Bek of Luceby married I know not 
whom, but she bore him six children, three sons 
and three daughters. The three daughters were 
Alice, Margaret, and Johanna, and if any one 
wants to know more about them I can furnish 
him with their birthdays. The sons were John, 
born on August 18, 1278; Antony, born on 
August 4, 1279 ; and Thomas, born on February 
22, 1282. John succeeded his father as constable 
of Lincoln, and moreover became also constable of 
BristoL Antony became Bishop of Norwich in 
March, 1337. omas became Bishop of Lincoln 
(to which see his elder brother was elected in 1320, 
) in July, 

34 

But Walter Bek of Luceby died on August 
25, 1291, leaving all his six children under age ; 
the eldest was only just thirteen. It is difficult to 
believe that there is nothing to be found about the 
aT of so important a family, and I shall 

grateful indeed if any one can give me addi- 
tional information upon the early career of the 
brothers Antony and Thomas of Luceby, who 
may have been, and probably were, the wards of 
Antony and Thomas of ZF It will make a 

tty little story if it can be proved that Antony, 
ishop of Durham, managed so well for Antony 
the second as to bring him in eventually Bishop of 
Norwich ; and if Thomas, Bishop of St. David's, 
put his little ward, Thomas the second, in the way 
of becoming at last Bishop of Lincoln. 
Avcustus JEssorr. 


A SERIES OF EIGHT ANONYMOUS AND CON- 
FIDENTIAL LETTERS TO JAMES II. AND HIS 
QUEEN ABOUT THE STATE OF IRELAND. 

(Continued from 6% 8, v, 485.) 


The Copie of a Letter sent the King the 14" of 
August, 1686. 

May it pleas your Ma"*—I humbly beg of you for 
God's sake and your own to read what I here presume to 
write, not but that I know it may wel be thought an in- 
excusable ~ of presumption in any subject to say or 
write anything that may look like prescribeing to a King 
especialy a King that from his own knowl and the 
best mother of it, long experience, must with universal 
consent be allowd the most competent Judge in his 
dominions of what ought or ought not to be ddhe. Yet in 
as much as your present counsellors are for the most part 
divided from you by the unhappy difference in Keligicn 
I hope your Ma"* wil pardon a loyal plain-dealer for pre- 
suming to offer his wel meaning opinion of the present 

re of affayrs. S" as I am one that make it my business 
study your interest I took the liberty of telling you in 
former letters that in order to replant religion in your 
dominions, you ought to begin with Ireland where the 
work is more than half don to a hand & where y* 
prerogative allows you to do with that Kingdom as you 
please, for it was not to be expected yt England & Scot- 


land 0 irreconcileable to Popery woud consent to take 
off the = Laws by a Parleament if not awd bya more 
faythful armie than you have at present & now that 
needfull alteration is begun in Ireland it shud be carried 
on speedily for your own & Catholic Subjects security, for 
al the Sectaries in your dominions are so gal'd at some of 
the Fanatics being discarded in Ireland that they joyn 
heads, conceyt counsels, swear & contrive vengeance agst 
all papists who must expect no quarters, but dureing 
your Ma" reign but al good men have reason to hope 
that God who deliverd you from the manyfold dangers 
of your Life and made your Enemies your footstool, will 
spare your precious life til you accomplish the glorious 
work reservd for you by that providence which is your 
best life guard; And tis the great comfort of al good sub- 
jects that besides your being of al sides descended from 
ealthy parents you have e thank God) at present al the 
symptoms of a vigorous long livd man, nay that your 
haveing been suckled by a very healthy long livd woman 
must in reason contribut much to the length of your life. 
Therefore putt —_ trust in that God that never fayld 
any good Man that plac’d his hopes with confidence in 
him & consider the proverb that he that begins wel has 
in a manner half don his work, which canot be more 
aptly applyd than to the auspicious begining of your 
reign for God has so dash’d the interprizes and hopes of 
your Enemies that the terror of y" name and their ex- 
perience of your good fortune is with the help of the 
Army they gave you way to raise, sufficient if not to 
change their hearts at least to curb their insolence; 
Therefore listen not to Triming Counsel)!" whose aver- 
sion is your religion and cunning design of spining out 
your life with their Pian Piano may putt them upon 
urgeing to you that great alterations are dangerous when 
carried on otherwise than by slow and imperceptible 
degrees which is true where matters are not so orderd in 
point of powr as not to need fear a perturbation in the 
state, but otherwise Celerity and resolution ads life and 
vigor to al actions especialy such as relate to a change, 
which is often prevented by tedious deliberations, for the 
partie feareing an alteration is always (as haveing more 
reason) more jealous and vigilant than he from w 
it is feard, and therefore leaves no stone unturn’d te 
hinder the accomplishmt of designs that might take 
effect if not marr’d for not being vigorously pushd on as 
soon as resolvd upon ; And as precipitation is an error 80 
is irresolution which is never to be practisd by any 
t especialy a wise known and resolut Prince, but when the 
issue of interprizes depends more upon chance than 
prudent managemt of causes and rational foresight of 
events ; But nothing causes irresolution more than 
medley of Counsellors of a different religion with their 
Prince who wil be on al occasions as industrious to pre- 
vent, as he can be to carry on any design for reestablish- 
ing religion and in as much as authority courage and 
prudence are the three most necessary qualifications in 
a Prince, that conduce most of al ordinary meanes to 
the replantation of a Religion, and that al three meet to 
y® highest degree in your Majestie no protestant Coun- 
cell™ will advise any alteration in the government that 
may directly or indirectly tend to a change in religion. 
Nay they lye under such Jealousie & prejudice as may 
induce them to magnifie dangers where there is none at 
al & take no notice of it where it coy a devise much 
ey in England of late yeares. ence in the late 
ings time no danger thretned his Majestie but from the 
Catholic quarters while the greatest of dangers hover’é 
over his & your sacred heads wrap’d up in the dark cloud 
of Fanatick treachery & dissimulation, S* it is plain tha! 
the reality of the danger lyes in the delay of makeing 
your Cath: subjects considerable. For Gods sake consider 


that yours and their sworn enemies threaten above board 
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that Popery or Protestantism must and shal be for ever 
extirpated in these Kingdoms and that al papists must 
inevitably splitt upon a rock in that haven where they 
had reason to hope for safety, if not secur’d against the 
threatning storm dureing your Ma life, whereof the 
dsys and hours are precious considering the important 
game you have to play and the indispensable obligation 
you lye under (before that God who has so wonderfully 
declar’d himself for you) of settling your religion by al 
lawful meanes whereof one of the chiefest and most in- 
fallible human ones is that of preferring yout capable 
Catholic subjects to the places of highest trust and 
greatest profit which in Kingdoms for thg most part 
governd by interest will intice men that have little or no 
religion to make choyce of yt which may consist most 
with their ambition, and tho som of them may at first 
com over rather for their temporal than spiritual advan- 
tage yet they may with God's Grace becom sincere con- 
verts, and Contribut as much from the helm to the con- 
version of soules as the best of preachers from pulpits; 
For words do but move but examples and especialy those 
of great Men have more resistles charms and a more than 
ordinary ascendant over the minds of the comon people 
which consideration shud prevayle with your Ma'* to 
fer without delay Couragious wise and zealous 
tholics to the most eminent and profitable stations 
jaly in your houshold where you are King by a two- 

fold title, by which meanes you wou'd in a short time be 
stock’d in the faythful Consell™ all of a piece that would 
joyn heads hearts and hands & Contribut unanimously 
to the forwarding your greate and good design speedily 
and vigorously whereas the very best of your pro- 
testant Counsell™ Ministers and Servants are no better 
than so many Spies upon your Actions and intentions 
which by al possible methods they will endeavour to 
obstruct, which is plain from their firm & joynt resolution 
of admitting no Catholics into the Civil employs at their 
i | for they see as far as the Prince of Orange and 
look with different respects upon the King and the 
Papist and as your royal fathers enemies framd a fond 
distinction twixt his politic & natural Capacity, fighting 
against the one in defence of the other, it is to be feard the 
— of your English Army would in case of a re- 
lion be too inclind to fight for the King, parleament 

& Protestant religion against the King as papist his 
popish Cabals and Popery, to prevent which as matters 
now stand there is but one sure and safe expedient that 
is to purge without delay the rest of your Irish Army. 
Increase and make it wholly Catholic rayse & train a 
Catholic Militia there, place Catholics at the helm of 
that Kingdom, issue out quo warrantos against al the 
irporations in it put al the employs civil as wel as 
Military into Catholic hands This don cal a parleament 
of loyal Catholics that may outvote the Fanatics and be 
allow'd 7 their Consciences to rayse Men and Mony 
and do what you please; It — ere objected that 
the Protestant Lords spiritual and temporal of that 
Kingdom are far more numerous than the Catholic peers 
Which is soon answer'd it being in your power to cal up 
the Catholic Bishops and as many Knights and gent of 
good estates by writt to parleament as may overballance 
the contrary partie, and if Catholics be admitted free of 
Corporations the greater number of Electors wil soon be 
of their side and as to an other objection that may be 
rays'd that the present revenues of that Kingdom canot 
*nswer other state contingencies and maintaine a greater 
army than is already on foot especialy when the revenues 
rather fal than rise there, the solution to this objection is 


the Irish Merchants wil like the soldiers flock home from 
al parts of the world but with this difference that as the 
soldiers com to get your mony the merchants wil bi 

al their effects into that Country where you wil soon fin 
the benefit of it by a vast encrease of your customs; for 
let the discontented Whiggs give out what they list that 
trade is dead your revenues lessened and the country 
in danger of being dispeopled since the late alteration in 
your army and consternation it has putt your protes- 
tant Subjects into, and that your Hectoring Tyrconnell 
or Turk-conel as they cal him has ruind al that Nation, 
these are but such obloquies & murmurings as are never 
wanting in any of your Kingdoms where your fanatic 
subjects do not rule the roast ; and the real truth is that 
there are few or no protestants in that country & such 
as are joyn with the Whiggs against the Comon Enemie 
and as to your revenues you are cheated of them by the 
mismanagem' and sinistrous practices of your commis- 
sioners, whereof the major part are in their hearts 
rank Whiggs and of a Whiggish race & thence it is that 
they employ no officers but men of their own Kidney 
that swallow the oathes and your revenues to boot; 
And tho no King can wel avoyd being impos’d on by his 
servants I believe it in my Conscience that the present 
managers of your revenues in Ireland think it no sin to 
roba Popish King of his due; Hence it is that there is 
an universal correspondence & combination twixt them 
& al the Whiggish Merchants in that Country Nay 
Cap" Bridges one of your Comiss™ keeps an exchange in 
Dub. and ships at sea that go in his brothers name con- 
trary to the law that inhibits all men concernd in the 
managem! of your revenues to trade by Sea or Land; and 
yet they are so nice observers of the law in other points 
where yr Ma allows of a dispensation that they canot 
affoard any Catholic a collectors place tho never so wel 
recomended by your special orders unles he takes the 
oaths; as who shud say let the King dispose of the mili- 
tary Employs as he thinks fitt we wil by way of reta- 
liation take care that no Catholic be admitted into the 
Civil ;:This combination makes your letters for Civil 
places the reversion of out-lawyeries and for Catholics 
being admitted free into Corporations so little regarded 
in Ireland by those that passed for Tories here & yet 
publickly espouse the Whiggish quarrel the other side 
the water. I beseech you 8" consider that however 
your Kingly prudence may prevayle with you to dis- 
semble your resentments of the non-complyance and 
disobedience of your stiff-necked English protestant 
Subjects, you ought to exert your regal a in Ire- 
land as a Kingdom more peculiarly your own where the 
best and most numerous of yr Subjects are so far from 
imagining your royal power limitted or shackled by laws 
that they long to see you as absolut a monarch as your 
heart can wish; And they are hated and detested by 
the comon Enemies of Monarchie and poperie for being 
thus affected especially my L‘ Tyrconel who by his not 
triming but dealing plainly and above board with a 
pack of formerly stiff opposers of a popish successor has 
created himeelf’ #0 many Enemies that he has reason to 
pray as it is sayd he often does that he may either dye a 
month before or at least not outlive your Majestie a month, 
for if that poor nation be not made considerable dureing 
your reign his Lo? must not hope for the favour my 
Lord Strafford had of being legally murther’d by a 
formal tryal but may wel expect all formality layd aside 
to be sacrificed to the unbridled fury of the lawles rabble 
and dissected into little morsels as y* Dewitz were in 
Holland, and truely the Fanatics threaten no less and it 


to be expected also from your Ma"* in whose brest it 
to take of by a law the restraint that Country is 

as to trade & traffic for which it lyes much more 
‘onvenient than any of your Kingdoms when this is don 


were to be wish’d they cryd out upon more of your 
Ministers than they do at present for you miy take it 
for granted they never will wel of your real 
friends nor il of your foes S* with a great deal of sub- 
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mission to y" princely Wisdom no Trimmer is fitt to be 
your servant for he that is not with you is against you, 
And as it is impossible a Carpenter ehud build a house 
without proper tooles it is not to be expected you can 
ibly have the glory of rebuilding the Church of God 
faire land or els where without fitt instruments. the 
riests and the armie wil not do the work, the Ministers 
Councell™ at the helm must each of them bring a 
stone to the building otherwise what the one makes the 
other wil endeavour to marr and the work wil go on 
like that of Babel confusedly for want of good intelli- 
gence among the workmen ; 8" you are under God the 
great Architect that wil with the blessing of Jesus live 
to see the glorious structure fully finishd in order to 
which it is requisit you loos no time in makeing Ireland 
entirely your own that England and Scotland may 
follow. you are gon too far if you do not go further. not 
to advance is to loos ground. Delays are dangerous; 
And al the world allow expedition and resolution to be 
your province ; The Eyes of the whole christian world 
are upon you and you are lookd upon as a prince chosen 
by heaven to repayr the breach made by your pre- 
decessors in these Kingdoms so unhappily rent and dis- 
tracted by Schism and heresie since the reformation ; It 
is your temporal as wel as spiritual advantage to rejoyn 
and cement them with the bond of an entire unitie in 
religion that your subjects might move as if they were 
but one body and one soul & joyn hearts and hands to 
make you the most glorious and invincible Monarch upon 
Earth If this were once compass’d France cud no more 
hope upon a falling out with England to take advantage 
of the diversity of Sects and what may spring thence 
domestic Jarrs and divisions. S* notwithstanding the 
doubts and feares of trimming Courtiers and som Cow- 
hearted Catholics y* may live long enuff to undertake 
and Crown the great work with the grace and assistance 
of the same Almighty God that defeated the Rebels in 
the west and made them instruments in settling you in 
your throne and that permitted this Country to be lately 
— with the blood of martyrs which must in- 
llibly contribute to the conversion of soules in this 
Kingdom, for the blood of martyrs is & ever was the fruit- 
full seed of the Church: The seed is sown in several 
parts of England and the harvest wil without doubt be 
great and plentiful but the workmen too too few: If you 
do not provide yourself with Catholic privie Councils 
Ministers Judges officers Civil and Military as to the 
choice of which I wil mind your Ma“* of the advice 
given Moses by Jethro his father in law in the following 
words “ Provide out of all the _~ able men such as 
fear God men of truth hateing Covetousnes” when your 
Counsell" and Ministers are thus qualified and not til 
then you may hope to do what becomes a James the 
Second And to furnish yourself with able men you 
must follow your royal fathers advice to the Prince of 
Wales, that is wt» an equal Eye and impartial hand 
distribut favors and rewards to al men as you find them 
for their real goodnes both in ability and fidelity worthy 
and capable of them. such as fear God as the truely 
wisest wil advise you to the best measures for promote- 
ing Gods Glor en of truth wil like Tyrconel serve you 
faythfully without trimming tho with never so apparent 
rd to their fortunes and Lives And men hateing 
Covetousnes wil not betray your interest, be corrupted 
nor sel places to such undermanagers of your revenue as 
buying them for a spil in gros wil be sure to retayle 
them at your Cost A practice much in use here and in 
Ireland at present where few or no places can be had 
without bribes . ! which meanes you are cheated in both 
Kingdoms of a hundred thousand pounds a year in the 


opinion of understanding and indifferent judges for no 
man wil give a shilling surreptitiously for an office but 


with design to cheat you of twenty shillings to prevent 
which there is no remedie but t) cnet smart 
men of known integritie to be chosen without favour or 
affection that wil be content with their respective 
salaries and employ their uttmost industry to improve 
not imbezil your revenues the ornam' of peace and 
sinews of war. 

S* These Kingdoms are of opinion Popery will break 
in upon them and it were a pitty to disappoint em and 
when you take effectual measures your trimmi 
Courtiers wil unmask & com over Nay half the King. 
dom wil be converted of itself. What I have here pre- 
sum'd to write is the effect of my unfeigned zeal for the 
good of Religion and your Ma" interest which I hope 
will induce you to pardon a plain-dealing and loveing 
subject that daylie beseeches God to bless your Majestie 
and these Kingdoms with a long & prosperous reign, and 
with numerous longlivd Male issues and to inspire you to 
the performance of such heroic actions as may give you 
imortal fame in this world and Eternal glorie in the 


next, 
W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.1., M.R.LA 
(To be continued.) 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“ Wet,” J. ii.— 
“ Within ten yeare it will make it selfe two.” 

This calculation has evidently been wrongly set 
down. Hanmer would alter the final two into ten, 
but there are three, if not four, objections to this. 
It is not like Parolles to look so far ahead. It is 
too much repetition, even verbally, of “ Virginitie 
by beeing once lost may be ten times found,” for 
Shakespeare never so repeats himself. That a 
woman should bring forth ten children within ten 
years is sufficiently rare to forbid its being quoted 
as an argument as to what generally occurs. Had 
he said may this objection would not have held, 
but he says “will.” Lastly, Grant White’s argu- 
ment to the effect that no one, least of all Parolles, 
could have added, “and the principal it selfe not 
much the worse,” is in itself fatal. Thinking that 
the error lay in the prior ten, the last-named gentle- 
man altered it to one, whereby Hanmer’s increase 

of cent. per cent. is retained. 
Accepting this I had thought that the text mis- 
rint might have occurred thus. Suppose the 
S. to have had “1 yeare,” the transcriber, &., 
may have misread or mis-remembered the top of the 
y, or reduplicated it, to “10 yeare.” Writing to 
one printer, he thought the conjecture a probable 
one. Writing, hewever, to another, of more 
practical experience, he did not think so. “ But,” 
said he, “my experience, and also that of the 
‘readers’ of [two literary journals], is that the 
word the is often composed as ten, more especially 
in the case of the handwriting of a contributor to 
——.” I regret that my correspondent wishes me 
to withhold his name, but on his authority and 
that of the two “readers,” and because “ within 
the yeare” is so much more natural and colloquial 
and more rhythmical, I suggest that this variant 
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reading be adopted. The sense is the same as 
with Grant White’s emendation, the change is con- 
uent on his; but any change, however slight, is 
~" welcomed if it seem to bring us nearer to 
the verbum ipsissimum of Shakespeare. 
Br. 


“Henry V.,” I. ii.—In the description of hive- 
bees given by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
occurs a word which blemishes that splendid 
picture :— 

« Where some, like i correct at home ; 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings, 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent royal of their Emperor: 
Who, busied in his majesty, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate.” 
The line 
“The civil citizens kneading up the honey,” 

ives us a false and even ridiculous image, which 
iohnson justifies, though “not physically true,” 
by supposing Shakespeare to have been ignorant 
that bees knead the wax rather than the honey. 
The word kneading is, however, an amendment 
made by the first folio, and adopted by all the 
folios and all subsequent editors and critics to 
this day, of the word “ lading up,” which is given 
in all the quartos. “Lading up the honey” is 
certainly an error, but the folio amendment is as 
ay wrong. Shakespeare wrote, most justi- 


“The civil citizens laying up the honey.” 
“Laying up” is the Shakespearean word for “storing 
i ry use.” Thus in the Comedy of Errors 

ii.):— 
“ The gold I gave to Dromio is laid up 
Safe at the Centaur.” 
Again, in 2 Henry IV. (V. ii.), “Oh, you shall see 
him laugh till his face be like a wet cloak ill laid 
up.” Again in this play (V. ii.), “ My comfort is 
that old age, that ill layer-up of beauty, can do no 
_ upon my face,” Again, in Henry VIII. 
iv.):— 
“All comfort, joy, in this most gracious lady, 

Heaven ever laid up to make parents happy, 

May hourly fall upon ye.” 

The mere mistake of a single letter, y for d, in 
some process of the scribe’s, or the printer's, 
manipulation, made a very serious blunder, which 
the change of a single letter again completely 
rectifies, to the great improvement of this magni- 
ficent description. 

Hewyry Hatrorp Vavanay. 


Woon’s “Arsene Oxontenses.”—The Uni- 
versity of Oxford proposes to print its matriculation 


registers. This will be a step towards an enlarged 
and continued Athene Oxonienses. Another step 
would be the collection of notes relating to the 
names already recorded in Wood. I hope to send 
contributions from time to time, beginning with. 
vol. iv. ed. Bliss. 

Richard Adams of Brasenose.—Calamy, Account, 
44; Continuation, 63, 66 (his son Thomas). Wood- 
Bliss, iv. 603. “ Quidam Ric. Adams, A.M. Nov. 
Coll. Oxon., incorporatus Cantabrigie 1631” (Baker’s 
MS. note : this is, of course, an older man). His 
grandfather Richard Adams was rector and patron 
of Woodchurch, in Wirral ; his father Charles, 
his uncle Randal, and his brothers Peter, Thomas, 
and Charles were all clergymen. He was tutor of 
John Moore (Calamy, Contin., 412). John Howe 
preached his funeral sermon in 1698. 

Robert Wright, Bishop of Bristol.—Wood-Bliss, 
Athene Ozxon., iv. 800-802; Fasti, index. Im- 
proves the revenues of his see (Heylyn, Life o 
Laud, 214) ; proceedings in his diocese, 1636 (tdi 
271); his infirmities (ibid. 461). 

“From Coventry it is informed that some of their 
Forces, together with helpe ef some Staffordshire men, . 
had long besieged Zccleshall Castle, in the County of 
Stafford (which belonged to Doctor Wright, Byshop of 
Coventry and Lychfield, and where he lately died, during 
the Siege).—Certain Informations, No. 34, Sept. 4-11, 
1643, p. 265.” 

See also Prynne’s Antipathie, ii. 292, and his 
Canterburie’s Doome, 90,91 (the second page so 
numbered by mistake), 353, 372. He improved 
theliving of Towcester, Northants. Pref.to Spelman 
On Tithes, signature C 4b. Robert Wright, Speech 
spoken in the House of Commons, being brought 
to the Barre to Answer for Himself, 1641, 4to. 
One Rob. Wright, D.D., incumbent of Dennington, 
where (Nov. 30, 1621) he a a tablet to the 
memory of his predecessor, William Fulke. 

Joun E. B, Mayor. 
Cambridge. 


Oxtver Cromwett.—Every scrap of informa- 
tion as to the career of Oliver Cromwell is impor- 
tant. It may, therefore, not be out of place to 
draw attention to the following. In Carlyle’s 
Cromwell, ed. 1857, vol. i. p. 139, is a letter dated 
Sept. 28, 1643, which the editor conjectures was 
written in “ Holland, Lincolnshire.” This is correct 
as far as it goes, but I think we may identify the 
exact place, which seems to have been Boston, 
Among the papers belonging to G. A. Lowndes, 
Esq., which are calendared in the Seventh R 
of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, is & 
letter from William Harlakenden to Sir Thomas 
Barrington, dated September 30, in which he says : 

“Col. Cromwell writes to us that he is very safe 
returned to Boston, for which he desireth us to give G 
the praise of such a mercy; for divers troops of Lord 
Willowby of Parham bad an alarum from the enemy, 
Lord Newcastle’s forces, that were and are returned into 
Lincolnshire, and all those troops did run away, 
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gave. no alarum to any of the rest of Col. Cromwell's 
forces, and it was God's infinite mercy their throats were 
not cut in their beds.” 
There is another letter of October 2, in which we 
_ are informed that “Col. Cromwell tells me he 
wept when he came to Boston and found no 
moneys for him from Essex and other counties” 
(pp. 564, 565). Epwarp Peacock. 


Booxs cone astray (see “N. & Q,” 6S. v. 
427, 466).—If the courtesy of the Editor be ex- 
tended to all who, like Mr. Taoms and Mr. 
Pxacock, are mourners over “ broken sets” and 
favourite volumes missing from their shelves 
through their own —— (readers may fill up the 
blank with “ folly” or “good nature” at pleasure), 
then methinks the boundaries of our pleasant 
neutral ground must needs be enlarged, for the 
present space will not suffice for a tithe of the 
appeals. May I venture to hint at an old Derby- 
shire saying which advises those who have sus- 
tained injury for which they have no one to blame 
but themselves, to “ grin and bear it”? As a sad 
sufferer myself, the story of Guibert de Pixéricourt 
(i will be found on pp. 44-5 of Mr. Lang’s The 

ibrary) has fortified me with courage. Ifa friend 
should desire to “borrow” a book, and you are 

repared to do him a service, give it to him and 

ve done with it. In this case both your friend 
and your peace of mind will be preserved to you. 
Atrrep WALLIs. 


Mr. Taoms’s and Mr. Pracock’s notes on 
the above subject remind me that I have one 
such on which I was wont to set great store, in- 
asmuch as I had at odd moments amused myself 
by colouring all the illustrations therein contained, 

correcting and adding to the index, which is 
very imperfect. The book is Boutell’s Heraldry, 
1863 edition, published by Winsor & Newton, 
in a*blue-coloured binding, which had my book- 
rt ite pasted in it. I have missed it for the last 
ve or six years, and should be much obliged to 

whoever has borrowed it to return it. 

D, G. Cary Etwes, 
9, The Crescent, Bedford. 


“T’Attecro” Misporntep. — One looks for 
extreme accuracy in works printed at the Clarendon 
Press, and I have therefore been surprised to find 
in the Oxford edition of Milton’s Poems (2 vols. 
1876) such punctuation in L’ Allegro as defies all 
grammatical construction. A full stop is put after 
the words “eglantine,” “shrill,” and “ dight,” 
whereas there should be none till we come to 
“dale” (L 68). From “Come and trip it” (33) to 
“dale” is one long sentence. Another full stop is 

laced after “rivers wide” (76), and “ Towers” 
ing thus made to begin a new sentence, “it 
sees” can refer to nothing; whereas “it sees” 
really refers to “mine eye” (69). There ought to 


be no full stop from “Straight mine eye” (69) to 
“ neighbouring eyes” (80). 

In Prof. Masson’s admirable edition (1874) none 
of these faults of punctuation occur, nor in the 
earlier edition of Cleveland (1853). J. Drxow, 


Boston Caurch anp iv Lixcory- 
sHirgE.—The following memorandum is written 
on the fly-leaf of my copy of Philips’s New World 
of Words, folio, 1678 :— 

“ Boston Church and Steeple in Lincolnshire. 

“ Anno 1309 in the 3* year of Edward y* 2* On the 
Monday after Palm Sunday in y* Same year, The 
Miners began to break ground for y* Foundaton of 
Boston Steeple continuing till Midsumer following at 
which time they were deeper then the Haven by 5 foot, 
and there they found a bed of Stone, upon a Spring of 
Sand, and that Laid upon a Bed of Clay, whose thickness 
could not be known. 

“Upon the Monday next after the Feast of St John 
Baptist was laid the first stone by Dame Margery Tilney, 
upon which she Laid 5' and S* John Fruesdall (then 
Parson of Boston) gaue also 5', and Richard Stephenson 
a Merchant of Boston gaue 5' more, these were all the 
guifts given at that time. The Altitude of the Steeple, 
and lenght of y* Church are equal, viz' each 94 yards, 
the Steps of y* Steeple are 365, Windows 52, Pillars 12, 
as equall to the daies, weexes, and months in y* year, 

“Collected p’ Mart. 

“Taken 10% April 1699.” 

Caartzs Jxo. Rives, 

Newark-upon-Trent. 


A Wetsn Core ror tne Acue.—Being in the 
new church of Aber, Carnarvonshire, lately, I was 
looking at the old font, brought from the ancient 
church there when it was demolished to make 
room for the present new edifice, and noticing four 
circular hollows on the rim, suggested that the 
ancient cover or canopy of the font probably sprang 
from them or fitted into them. “ Nay,” said the 
venerable rector; “my people say that they were 
caused by scraping away the stone ; dust from the 
church font mixed in water and drunk early in the 
morning being considered a cure for the ague.” 

Tuomas Norts, F.S.A. 

Llanfairfechan. 


A Core ror tHe Kino’s Evit.—I was ferried 
across the Dart on June 17 last by a man about 
sixty years of age, who had always lived in the 
same village, on the right bank of the river. He 
told me that in his childhood he had the “ king’s 
evil”; and his parents, having tried all the 
doctors in the district, but without the least 
advantage, were at length prevailed on to place 
a dead toad in a silk case, and to cover that with 
broad tape. “ This,” said my informant, “I put 
on when I was nine, and I wore it on the pit of 
my stomach, round my neck, for ten years ; and 
it made a perfect cure. I’ve to bless the day 
when I first wore that toad.” 

Wx. 


Torquay. 
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Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Sr. Canpipa or St. Wuitrz.—To whose 
tion is the supposed transformation of 
Candida Casa, the place-name of Whitchurch, 
into St. Candida, or St. White, to be assigned 
(ee 6" S. v. 455)? It seems to have arisen 
jn recent times, for in LEcton’s Thes. Rer. 
Fecles., p. 50, Lond., 1742, there is entered for 
the name of the place with the dedication,— 
“Whitchurch Canonicorum, Sancta Candida, or 
St. White”; in the Memorial of British Piety, 
or Mart ,-Lond., 1761, there is in the 
appendix of saints whose days of commemoration 
are not known, “St. Candida, honoured at Whit- 
church, in Dorsetshire” (p. 41); and in Bacon’s 
lib. Reg. Hen. VIII, p. 104, Lond., 1786, there 
isthe same entry as in Ecton’s Thes., u.s. There 


are six saints of the name of St. Candida in the 
Roman calendar, whose separate history is stated 
by Baronius in his notes to the Mart. Rom., Par., 
1607. However plausible the conjecture may be, 
why should St. Candida not be taken to be one of 
these? It is at least a fair subject for inquiry. 
The case of the doubtful St. Amphibalus (6 S. 


y. 455) is so far different that no accredited saint 
of the same name is known; nor does his name 
occur at all in the calendar of Baronius, w.s. 
The Rev. A. D. Crake, in one of the latest 
of his stories, still maintains the truth of his 
history. The other parishes with the name 
of Whitchurch, of which there are several, have 
in no instance the dedication of St. Candida. 
The church of the famous Candida Casa, Whithern 
in Valentia, was dedicated by Ninias to St. Martin. 
The transformation, however, if it can be shown 
to be one, would be nothing strange. I have 
myself noticed what seems a possible instance of 
this, Several of the parishes which have the 
designation of “Great” have also the dedication 
of St. Michael, as if the title of “Great,” or 
“Mickle,” had possibly given rise to it. Great 
Tew, in Oxfordshire, the well-known home and 
burial-place of Lord Falkland, is found described 
as “Great, or Mitchell’s, Tew,” and has also the 
dedication as above. I know nothing of what the 
legend of St. White and her cheese may be. 
Ep. 


Otp Bawx-wores.—I have some old bank-notes 
before me of the last century and beginning 
is,—some for one pound, which are not un- 
common; other for five guineas, and for half 
gee} Sheffield, Bath, Shepton Mallet, 

r, and other country banks. The half-guinea 
notes have “Ten shillings and sixpence” in the 


body of the note, and “ Half a guinea” in the left- 
hand corner. But among them is one which I 
think curious. It is a note of the Bristol Tolzey 
Bank, dated in August, 1818, for one pound ten 
shillings. The condition of the note, however, is 
in the following terms: “I promise to pay the 
Bearer on Demand Three Pounds for Two of these 
Thirty Shilling Notes, Value received,” &. Can 
any of your correspondents tell me whether similar 
notes were about that time issued by other banks? 
Did any of your readers ever hear of a Bank of 
England note for one penny issued in1828? This . 
got into circulation, and for many years gave the 
cashiers much trouble with theiraccounts. About 
fifteen years ago it was brought to the Bank, but 
the owner (not unwisely) would not take a penny 
for it, and I believe the Bank settled the trans- 
action by giving him five pounds, A. B. C. 


“ Bewray.”—This word is, I suppose, familiar 
to most of us from its occurrence in our 
Authorized Version of Matt. xxvi. 73, “thy 
speech bewrayeth thee ”—“ loquela tua manifestum 
te facit” (Vulg.)=1) AaAud cov oe wore’ in 
the original. What is the derivation of bewray? 
The commonly received account of the word is 
that it means “to disclose,” but that its proper 
primary sense is “to accuse,” the verb being from 
the A.-S. wrégan, to accuse, with prefix be-. In 
this explanation concur Richardson, Wedgwood, 
Mahn (Webster’s Dict.), Skeat, R. Morris (Chaucer, 
Clar. Press), and Lumby (More’s Utopia, Pitt Press). 
So far as the form is concerned, this derivation is 
unimpeachable. But the question is whether it is 
quite satisfactory if due consideration be given to 
the clearly marked distinction in the usage of the 
two words bewray and wrégan. A.-S. wrégan, 
together with its congeners, Gothic, Old Norse, 
Old German (see Skeat’s Dict., 3.v. “ Bewray ”), is 
always used in malam partem, and means “ to 
accuse, slander, defame, betray, censure” ; where- 
as “to bewray” is morally colourless, and has the 
simple sense “to disclose, discover, uncover, re- 
veal.” This is, I believe, the invariable use of 
bewray in Middle English, in Spenser, and in 
Shakspeare (see Schmidt). See also Palsgrave 
(sv). The proper primary sense of bewray 
appears to be “to disclose, discover,” that of 
wrégan is always “ to accuse a person.” 

It has been suggested to me lately by a friend, 
learned in the philology of the English tongue, 
that we have in bewray a derivative of A.-S. 
wredn (wridn, wrihan), tegere, celare, velare, with 
prefix be- used as a privative—the form biwreien, 
to disclose, being influenced by the derivatives of 
the wholly different wrégan. This, I think, would 
be a probable explanation, were it not that we find 
in A.-S. and M.E. the forms bewreon, : 
(see Grein, Stratmann), meaning “ operire,” while 
in M.E. unwrihen has the sense of “ aperire” (see 
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Morris, Specimens of Early English, pt. i., glos- 
). I still ask, therefore, what is the etymology 


A. L. Mayuew. 

“Tax Lapizs Catuna.”—This book, which 
was first printed at Oxford in 1673 under the 
sanction of Dr. Fell, appeared as “by the author 
of The Whole Duty of Man.” I have a fine copy, 
bound in black morocco, with gilt edges, and very 
beautiful gilding on the sides and back. The 
lettering is remarkable, for in place of having, as 
* might be expected, the title of the book, it bears 
in large letters, “Eliz. Scudamore, 1673.” John 
Scudamore, of Holme Lacy, who was created a 
baronet in 1620, and a viscount in 1628, died in 
1671. He was a great friend of Bishop Laud, 
and was a very studious and pious man. Lord 
Scudamore married at a very early age Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of Sir Arthur Porter, Kant. 
I do not know whether Lady Scudamore survived 
her husband ; if she did, this copy of The Ladies 
Calling probably belonged to her. The mode of 
thus lettering it is, however, so unusual, and looks 
so little like mere evidence of ownership and so 
much more like presumed authorship, that it 
seems to suggest the question, Has the writing of 
the book ever been attributed to her? 

Epwarp Sotty. 


“Aw Essay on THE Art or INGENIOUSLY 
Tormentine,” &c., London, 1753, 8vo.—Alli- 
bone, in his Dictionary, inserts 

“Miss Jane Collier, Art of Tormenting, 1753. 4to. 
New edition entitled The Art of Ingeniously Tormenting, 
with Proper Rules for the Exercise of that agreeable Study. 

mn, 1804, Svo. What a subject for a lady's pen!” 
I have the editions both of 1753 and 1757, but 
both in 8vo. Who was Miss Jane Collier, and 
is she known to be the author of any other works, 
as The Art of Ingeniously Tormenting does not 
bear the impress of being a maiden 


Taz Roop Lorr.—Is there any church in 
England wherein the rood loft of olden days yet 
exists in all its glory? I mean with the figure 
of our Lord crucified and the images of Mary 
and John, as they were called in common parlance. 
If not, is there any church in England wherein 
the rood loft exists together with the rood? I 
shall be greatly obliged for any information. 

Epmunp WarerrTon. 


Sir Pastor, Bart., of Oxnead, co, 
Norfolk, Earl of Yarmouth some years after the 
Restoration.—Can any reader furnish the name of 
the wife of the above (Clayton possibly), as well as 
the names and number of his children living be- 
tween 1670 and 1680 ; also the particulars of any 
marriages they may have contracted? In 1671 Sir 


Robert is known by the inquirer to have had at | bee 


least one grown-up daughter, whose fate and mar. 
riage it is sought to trace. Any particulars about 
Sir Robert and his family would be of great interest 
to me. Lac, 


Wrystantey Famity.—The meritorious por. 
trait-painter and engraver, Hamlet Winstanley, is 
stated by Walpole, in his Catalogue of Engravers, 
to have been the son of Henry Winstanley, the 

rojector and builder of the first two Eddystone 
Fighthouses ; and in one of the “ Additional 
Notes” says he was buried at Warrington, in 
Lancashire, May 20, 1761, aged sixty-one years, 
Cates, on the contrary, followed by other biogra- 
phical writers, says he was born in 1695. Nowit 
is clearly recorded by Walpole, in the above-named 
work, that Henry, the father (a native of Walden 
was appointed clerk of the works to the Ro 
Palace of Audley End in 1695, and to the same 
position in regard to that of Newmarket in 1700, 
I have, however, searched in vain for any baptismal 
entry or other record of his birth in the registers 
of Walden and Littlebury, where he had built a 
good house. Those of Newmarket prove equally 
silent. Can any of your readers supply the place 
and the date? Again, the parentage and birth of 
William Winstanley, who wrote The Honour of 
Merchant-Taylours, England’s Worthies, Lives of 
the most Eminent English Poets, and other works, 
are not related by Walpole, Bryant, Cates, Maun- 
der, Grainger, or Bromley. Is there nothing . 
whatever known but the supposition of Walpole 
that he had been a barber? 

H. Ecroyp 

[See “ N. & Q.,” 5t 8, viii. 404, for a paper on Hamlet 

Winstanley by Mr. Gro. Scuarr.] 


AytHotocia Hipernica; or, Monthly Col- 
lections of Science, Belles-Lettres, and History.— 
This publication was founded in Dublin in the 
beginning of 1793. How long did it continue?! 
I have vol. i., January to June. It was a high- 
class publication, containing some excellent en- 
gravings. The “advertisement” to that volume is 
full of hope. There was a list of subscribers pub- 
lished in the volume. CorneLIus WALFORD. 


Aycient Scorch Cotony France.—I ask 
for information about an ancient Scotch colony at 
St. Martin d’Auxigny, near Bourges, dating from 
about 1422, which numbers about 3,000 souls. 
What names and families are to be found, and 
what is its history ? Scotus. 


Tae Narttowat Sones or Servia AND Monte- 
nEGRro.—If any of your correspondents can answer 
the following questions I shall be obliged. 1. What 
is the title of the German translation published by 
Mrs. Robinson under the name of Talvi, at 
in 1825, of the Servian national songs collected 
Vook Stephanovich Karadgich? 2. Has this w 

n translated into English ; if so, by whom ; and 
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when and where published? 3. Have the national 

of Montenegro and Herzegovina, collected 
by Simeon Milutinovich, been translated? If so, 
I shall be glad to have particulars. M. P. M. 


Tae “ Liner Reoacis.”—Among the “ Private 
Devotions for several Occasions,” at the end of 
the Whole Duty of Man, Lond., 1731, there is 
“A prayer for the King’s Majesty, out of the 
Liber Regalis.” What is the Liber Regalis ? 

Ep. MarsHa.u. 

(“If Edward III.’s coronation is but scantily known, 
that of his grandson, Richard II.,is recorded in the 
utmost detail; The ‘Liber Regalis,’ which prescribed 
its order and has been the basis of all subsequent cere- 

i has been in the custody of the Abbots and 
Deans of Westminster from the time that it was drawn 
up, on this occasion, by Abbot Littlington.”—Stanley’s 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey, third edition, p. 69.] 


Stavs 1n a.p. 1321.—John de Col- 
chester mentions, in his endowment of St. Helen’s 
Chapel (1321), the “tenementum quod tenet 
Michael Napeleff in Mora juxta Ordelput.” What 
could have brought this Slav to Colchester at this 
early date ? J. H. Rounp. 


Bishop Patrick Forses.—In the list of this 
prelate’s works given in Watt’s Bibliotheca there 
eccurs the following: Sermons, Aberdeen, 1635, 
4to. I have failed to trace this book, and suspect 
it is confounded with the Funerals, which is the 
game date and size. The Biographie Universelle 
mentions another of his works, with this title, 
Ezercitationes de Verbo Dei, et Dissertatio de Ver- 
sionibus vernaculis. What is the date and the 
place of publication ? J. P. Epmonp. 

64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 


“Nicorr.”—Is it a mere corruption of the 
Spanish form negro, or can it be traced direct to 
the Latin niger? It is singular to find Vicars 
writing, in his Jehovah Jireh (1644), “As the 
Turkes put the Nigers or refuse of their Armies 
in the Front ” (p. 417). J. H. R. 


A Weppine Rixe Svuperstition.—A York- 
shire lady told me that, having lost her wedding 
ting from her finger, she had been told by the 
Wise people of the place that she must on no 
account permit her husband to buy her a new 
one, but that her nearest male relatives must pay 
for the fresh ring and give it her. How did this 
curious superstition arise ? 

Arrep St. JoHNsToN. 

Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 


Oxrorpsuire Foik-Lore.—Walking the other 
day into the country with some of my school 
children, we were met on the road by a carriage 
and pair of greys. Some of the children at once 
spat on the ground. On my asking why they did 
#0, I was told that it was way tel be to meet 


a pair of white or grey horses, and that one’s bad 
luck could only be averted by at once spitting on 
the ground. Is this belief prevalent in other 
counties ? F. 


“ Corrept : Varior.”—Willany of your readers 
kindly explain the above phrase, found on an 
old tombstone here, and also in the register of 
burials ? Watrer D, Baker. 

Batcombe Rectory, Evercreech, Bath. 


MSS. or tHe “De Imrratione Carist1.”— 
In “N. & Q.” (2"¢ S. xii. 281) there was an 
interesting communication from Mr. Jonn WIt- 
L1aMs, Arno’s Court, promising a future descrip- 
tion of three previously unknown MSS. of the 
De Imitatione Christi. I cannot find that the 
promised account was ever given. The MSS. 
were said to be in the writer's own possession, 
and to possess features of rare interest. Can any 
information be given respecting them, or any 
explanation of the failure to complete the 5 ol 
mise ? 


Matone AND THE Srratrorp Bust or 
SwakKsPEARE.— Where can I find a full and 
accurate account of the circumstances under which 
Malone caused the Stratford bust to be covered 
with whitewash ? ALFRED AINGER. 


Tarr Famity.—I should be glad of any parti- 
culars concerning the English branch of this family, 
Robert Taft with his wife Sarah emigrated to 
America in 1675. Anprew W., Tuer. 

20, Notting Hill Square, W. 


Aurnors or Quotations WanTED.— 
“ Strong in his words but in his actions weak, 

His greatest talent not to do, but speak, 

Language that burns th’ unwary to entice, 

A head all fire, and a heart all ice,” 
In a published book of quotations I find the above attri- 
buted to Byron in Zara, but no such lines occur in my 
edition of that poem. InqQuiRER. 


Replies. 


JOHN GILPIN. 
(5™ S. ix. 266, 394, 418 ; 6 S. i. 377, 417; 
ii. 177; v. 489.) 

The late Mr. Bernnarp-Smirn’s record (5 §. 
ix. 418) of the name of John Gilpin being in- 
scribed on a large slab in the churchyard of St. 
Margaret, Westminster, is misleading; and so M. P. 
(6 S. v. 491), as I will presently show, has been 
deluded into the belief that the stone in question 
marks the grave of the hero of Cowper’s poem. I 
am sorry to be compelled to disturb an illusion so 
pleasant and so harmless; but I am the person 
who, under the order of one of the family of a 
modern John Gilpin, had the original faded in- 
scription re-engraved, and some years after, when 
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that renewed inscription had also become worn 
away, the same member of that Gilpin family 
ordered me to supersede the previous inscription 
by engraving on the plain surface below Jonn 
Gitpi in as large characters as possible. The 

liar conspicuousness of the gravestone, and 
perhaps the old-fashioned style of the engraving, 
may have caused the illusion to which I have re- 
ferred, as well as one preceding it by some years, 
the particulars of which were given by me ten 
— ago in the following letter, which was pub- 

ished in the Morning Advertiser:— 
St. Margaret's, Westminster. 
To the Editor of the Morning Advertiser. 
Sth Nov., 1872. 

cleverly written article in the Saturday Re- 
view of Oct. 9th on the contemplated restoration of St. 
Margaret's Church, contains a flagrant error, the refuta- 
tion of which has not appeared either in its own pages, 
nor, as far as | know, in any other journal or periodical. 

Towards the end of the article the writer refers to the 
lasting impression made upon the memory of the poet 
bea we by the incident of a skull being thrown up at 
his feet by a gravedigger in St. Margaret's Churchyard. 
The fact is mentioned by the poet in his autobiography. 
The writer then adds :—“ A less gloomy cause of specu- 
lation may still be found in the same graveyard. A stone 
not far from the south aisle is marked in rapidly fading 
characters with a name which Cowper bas for ever com- 
memorated. The burial-place of Mr, John Gilpin was 
then probably fresh and new; the name, now so famous 
in every nuréery, had then been but lately cut upon the 
stone; and, though the fact has never been noticed by 
the t’s numerous biographers, we may well believe 
that it was in this place he received the first impression 
of an idea which he afterwards so pleasantly worked out 
for generations of happy children.” 

Now the Life of Cowper contains no allusion to such 
a stone, nor the reality of such a person as John Gilpin. 
The hero of the poem was a citizen of London, and most 
probably was an entirely imaginary character, suggested 
to the poet by Lady Austen. (See the biographical in- 
= to Macmillan’s Globe edition of Cowper's 

orks. 

Mr. John Gilpin, whose name is fading from memory 
as well as from the stone in question, was a most respect- 
able licensed victualler, carrying on for many years a 
successful business at the Mitre and Dove, which still 
stands at the corner of King Street, Westminster, He 
was buried beneath this stone. The whole of the in- 
scription remains fairly legible on minute inspection 
even yet, although nearly worn away :—“ Mr. John 
Gilpin | 8 native of Teignmouth, Devon, | and many 
years an inhabitant of this Purish, | died Feb, 27, 1838 
ioe illegible). Beneath is engraved in large capitals 

@ name, so that when the proper inscription shall 
ba disappear, the stone may for many years be iden- 


It is to be feared that the reviewer has been imposed 
upon by a hoax, or that he has accepted too readily the 
rash conclusion of some informant. If he had looked 
into the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott’s work on St. Margaret's 
(to which he alludes somewhat disparagingly earlier in 
the article), or if he had made inquiries of the worthy 
parish clerk, who was almost a next-door neighbour of 
the said Mr. John Gilpin, this egregious blunder would 
not have been made.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

oF MR. 
Joun 


I trust that after this statement shall have beep 
added to your annals there will never again bea 
question raised on the subject of this gravestone, 
whatever may be said or conjectured as to the 
reality of the hero of Cowper’s Journey to Ed- 
monton. Ay Otp 


Tae Auten Mystery (6S. v. 485).—While 

by no means desirous of reopening a discussion 
in which so many abler pens have been en- 
engaged, I should yet like to draw attention to 
the fact thet the eminent and learned antiquary, 
Dr. Doran, F.S.A., states, in his very interesting 
work entitled London in the Jacobite Times (vol. ii, 
p. 391), that Lieut. Thomas Allen (called in the 
will of Admiral John Carter Allen “ third lieute- 
nant in His Majesty’s navy”) had, by his marriage 
with Katherine Manning, daughter of the Vicar of 
Godalming, “two sons, John Hay Allen and 
Charles Stuart Allen”; not, as Facts nor Ficriox 
writes, John Carter Allen and Charles Manning 
Allen. Of Lieut. Thomas Allen having had o 
daughter Dr. Doran makes no mention. In the 
same work (vol. ii. pp. 391-2) it is stated that 
Lieut. Thomas Allen, who “seems to have been 
much on and about the Western isles of Scotland 
as well as on the mainland,” died “ about the year 
1831,” and that he 
“must have revealed previously a secret to his sons, who, 
in such case, kept it long under consideration, till, pro- 
bably out of filial respect for his veracity, they manifested 
their belief in the revelation, and, in 1847, declared 
themselves to be, the elder, John Sobieski Stolberg 
Stuart; the younger, Charles Edward Stuart, Their 
father, Lieutenant Thomas Allen, son of the old Admiral 
of the White, must have imparted to them the not un- 
interesting circumstance that he was the legitimate sor 
of the young Chevalier, and that all faithful Scots and 
Jacobites had yet a King.” 
I may also mention that while Facts sor Fictios 
states the date of the publication of Tales of the 
Last Century ; or, Sketches of the Romance of Hit- 
tory between the Years 1746 and 1846, to have 
been 1846, Dr. Doran mentions 1847 as the date 
of its appearance. Lastly, as to Facts yor Fic- 
Tion’s question, “What became of John Carter 
(=John Hay), brother of Thomas(Allen)?” Re- 
garding this gentleman, who was known as the 
Chevalier Stuart, or as the Comte d’Albanie, the 
author of London in the Jacobite Times writes 
that, in 1872, he, “the most eminent personage of 
this latest Jacobite time, disappeared from the 
scene.” 

If Facts nor Fictiow will refer to the work 
from which I have quoted, he will, I feel sure, 
gain much valuable information therefrom. 

Cuantes J. Daviss. 

Ludlow. 


Jobn Allen, the youngest son of Admiral John 
Carter Allen, was born in 1774, entered the royal 
navy Feb. 12, 1787, and was present at the capture 
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of St. Domingo, where he was wounded Nov. 25, 
1793. He became a captain April 29, 1802, a 
rear-admiral August 17, 1840, and an admiral 
Nov. 9,1846. His death took place at Torpoint, 
Cornwall, June 4, 1853, and he was buried at St. 
John’s, where in the church a monument bears the 
following inscription 

* Admiral John Allen, youngest son of the late Admiral 
John Carter Allen, died 4th June, 1853, in his 80th year. 
Also Jane Hester, the beloved wife of the above John 
=, died 20th Decr. 1859, aged 76. Thy will be 


The issue of the marriage were Rodney V. Allen, 

aretired major of the Royal Marine Light Infantry, 

another son in New Zealand, and a daughter in 

Jersey. Georce C, Boase. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W 


I had the honour of the friendship for several 
years of the late Charles Edward Stuart, whose 
wife was a Beresford (father of the Count Charles 
Edward who married Lady Alice Hay), and have 
no doubt whatsoever that he was the great-grand- 
son of Prince Charles Edward. Amongst my col- 
lections 1 have a remarkable and very beautiful 
miniature on vellum of the latter, which the Count 
dAlbanie often inspected, together with a life-size 
oil-painting of Henry Benedict, Cardinal of York ; 
and on more than one or two occasions he not only 
implied, but distinctly stated, his relationship. 
“My great-grandfather,” “my great-uncle,” were 
expressions which could only have one meaning. 
The “one aged man alive at Forres” has no more 
doubt than myself of the fact; as some who 
attended the funeral of the Count can well and 
truly testify. A Lonpon 


Tue Versat ApJEcTIVE IN -ING (6 §, y, 
426).—Under this heading Pror. AttweLt makes 
4 remonstrance against the expressions row-boat, 
smoke-room, tow-path, in place of those compounds 
which bear the acknowledged stamp of propriety, 
rowing-boat, smoking-room, towing-path. He re- 
gards the curtailed forms as “slang contractions,” 
which are native to the mouth of bargees and the 
like, but have been adopted by gentlemen of sport- 
ing tastes, I agree entirely with Pror. ATTWELL, 
80 far as regards the probable history of this inno- 
vation, which I also have observed with curiosity 
and attention. But when he describes the change 
as “a growing tendency to drop from certain 
verbal adjectives the ending -ing,” I find that 
I differ from him in the matter of grammatical 
diagnosis. The termination -ing has three powers 
in Eoglish: 1. Substantive, as “There ’s good hunt- 
ing to be had down there”; 2. Old flectional in- 
finitive, as “‘ He likes hunting the hare better than 
minding his business”; 3. The participle present 
or verbal adjective, as “A hunting man.” Now, 
hunting man is a man who hunts, but when we 
speak of a hunting-watch we do not mean a watch 


that hunts, nor is a smoking-room the same thing 
as a room that smokes. Therefore the word in 
-ing is not No. 3 in hunting-watch and smok- 
ing-room, and I think the same reasoning will 
apply to the other cases. It is either No. 1 
or No. 2 If the new expressions can be 
taken as any evidence as to the grammatical 
quality of the older ones, then these forms in -ing 
are verbal substantives, ¢. ¢. infinitives, rather than 
simple nouns substantive, because all the new 
forms seem on the infinitive. The 
actual forms which Pror. ATTWELL has observed, 
row-boat, tow-path, smoke-room, and also those 
forms which he has made up on the same pattern, 
sail-boats, ride-horses, box-gloves, are all easier to 
explain from the infinitive forms to row, tow, 
smoke, sail, ride, box, than on any other hypo- 
thesis. I do not, however, maintain that this is 
so; my only contention is that they cannot be 
verbal adjectives. . EaRe. 


Euizaseta Estos (6% §. v. 348).—I have 
before me one book by the above authoress, I 
will transcribe the title-page :— 

“ An | English-Saxon Homily | on the | Birth-Day | of 
| St. Gregory | Anciently used in: the | English-Saxon 
Church | Giving an account of the | Conversion of the 
English | from | Paganism to Christianity. | Translated 
into modern English with notes, &c. | By Eliz. Elstob 
| [@ small print] | London | Printed by W. Bowyer 
mpocrx.” 

The book is quite perfect and in a good state of 
preservation. It is one volume of what at one 
time must have been a very valuable collection of 
books left to this parish, chiefly by a Mr. Bates, 
Like so many other similar collections, these books 
were going to decay in a damp room over the vestry 
of the parish church, but the present vicar has had 
them removed to his house, and now, happily, they 
are safe. The book is dedicated to the queen, and 
it is amusing to read the authoress’s defence for 
undertaking such a work, for being so unwomanly 
as to know Saxon, and she states that she is the 
“first woman who had ventured to converse with 
that language” since it was current. Besides 
the Homily the volume contains several letters 
from St. Gregory to St. Augustine, Queen 
Bertha, &c., and some account of the way 
in which St. Gregory looked upon St. Peter's 
position among the Apostles, and his own 
position as St. Peter’s successor, Whilst on 
this subject I may mention that the collection 
of books contains a valuable Chaucer, and the 
works of Euclid translated by John Dee, “ written 
at my poor house at Mortlake, anno 1570, Feb. 9.” 
This volume is quite perfect, and, like the former, 
was given to the parish library by Peter Cowper, 
vicar in 1733, A former pupil of mine made a 
complete catalogue of the books of this collection, 
and I have no doubt the vicar would allow any 
one to see it who might be desirous of knowing 
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what the collection contains, and I would in this or 
in any other way assist any investigations. 

Some time ago a writer in “ N. & Q.” asked if 
any one knew anything about a “Colin Bates” of 
this town. I know nothing of Colin Bates, but 
nearly all these books were given by a former 
vicar of the parish church, a Mr. Bates. 

THomas MasHEDER. 

The Grammar School, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 


Elizabeth Elstob was the sister of William 
Elstob, Rector of St. Swithin and St. Mary 
Bothaw, London. They were both born at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, William in 1673 and Elizabeth in 
1683. Whilst her brother was fellow and tutor 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, she lived with him and 
studied there; she translated into English the 
Homily on St. Gregory’s Day, and began a Saxon 
Homiliarium with an English translation. In 1715 
she published a Saxon Grammar, but on the death 
of her brother in 1714 was obliged to keep a school 
at Evesham, in Worcestershire, to support herself. 
Queen Caroline allowed her a pension of 21/., but 
as it ceased on the queen’s death she again gave 
lessons ; in 1739 she was received into the family 
of the Duchess of Portland, and lived there until 
she died in 1756. 

Nearly all the above facts are to be found in 
biographical dictionaries. I have seen a pedigree 
of the Elstob family which gives several genera- 
tions, but cannot recollect if it was in Surtees’s 
Durham or not; I think it was in some county 
history. Srrrx. 


This lady did compile a pedigree of her famil 
which she mother’s side to Brocl 
mail Ysgithrog, or Brockwell, a British prince 
who was present at the slaughter of the monks of 
Bangor. C. A. Wurre. 

See Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, Didot’s 
Nouvelle Biographie Universelle, Michaud’s Bio- 
graphie Universelle, and Watt’s Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica. E. H. M. 

Hastings. 


If my memory does not grievously deceive me, 
there is a full account of this lady in Kippis’s 
Biography—a work which collapsed immediately 
after giving an account of her. 

E. Leaton 

A new edition of An English-Sazon Homily, 
Lond. 1839, 8vo., contains some account of Eliz. 
Elstob. J. 1. D. 

A full account of her will be found in Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes, vol. i. pp. 

H. 


Wovnpworts (6" S. vy. 346).—Two of these 
herbs may, I think, be identified. The ach is the 


water 
plant e gives, “in French, de l’ache; in 


In his list of the names of this | bad 


English, smallage, marsh parsley, or water ” 
Cotgrave gives, “ Ache, the herbe smallage.” 
adds to the simple definition the following:— 

“Ache femelle, female smallage; ache des jarding, 
parsley ; ache large, grand, great parsley, Alexanders; 
ache de marais, marsh or marish parseley, water parseley, 
smallage ; ache de rivée is either the crowfoot of Illiria, 
or the crowfoot of the fallow field ; ache rustique, emall- 
age, marsh or marish parseley ; ache de sardaigne, the 
same ; ache sawvage, wild parseley.” 

As to monicomsound, the word is not act 
to be found in Gerarde, but I think may by his 
help be identified. “Consound,” or “comsound,” 
is a general name for many plants to which heal- 
ing virtues are ascribed. It is, for example, a 
name for the comfrey, for the great daisy or 
maudelen wort, for the common daisy. Now, of 
the moneywort Gerarde says: “The floures and 
leaues stamped and laid vpon wounds and vicers 
doth cure them.” May not this plant rank, then, 
as another consound with the distinguishing pre- 
fix “money,” and so represent the “ monicom- 
sound” of The Country Man’s Jewel? May not 
the molin be the mullein ? 


Pallion Vicarage. 

In Prior’s Popular Names of British Plants 
ach is described as parsley (Apium), in French 
ache—ache de marais, ache rustique, &c. 

I think that by molin must be meant mullein 
(Verbascum thapsus) so called from its being used 
to cure a disease in cattle called in French moleine, 
in Old French malen. Mullein is also called the 
higtaper and bullock’s lungwort. 

£rval is probably the bitter vetch, in French 
ers (L. ervum, E. ervilia, L.). 

Can pellure be the pepper grass (L. Pilularia 
globulifera)? 

The spavin and monicomsound I cannot see 
any clue to; but hope the above may be of 
some use to Mr. Less, Srrrx. 


Jounsow Batty. 


Monicomsound is moneywort; a somewhat 
similar appellation is still commonly in rural dis- 
tricts given to the herb. 

Pellwre is pellitory of the wall, a famous panacea 
among old people. 

Spavin, unless a misprint for savin, is possibly 
marsh mallow, although why so does not appear, 
unless it be from the fact that in old ere 
books the above herb is stated to cure all ki 
of spavins. 

Molin is a debased pronunciation of mullein, a 
famous wound herb. 

Ach is the ladies’ smock. The children in this 
district of Gloucestershire know the plant only by 
the name of “aches.” But some of them, not 
knowing its old application to aching wounds, call 
it “ headache,” and say it makes the gatherer’s head 


Erval I cannot identify ; perhaps Lyte and 
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Gerard—old herbalists—would enlighten us. A 
reference to Culpepper is sufficient to justify the 


foregoing interpretations. Apin WILLIAMs, 
Lechlade. 
Erval (Ervum ervilia), bitter vetch. 


Pellure (Petroselinum ?), parsley. 
Molin (Verbascum thapsus, Tapsus barbatus). 
Ach (Apium graveolens), celery. J. B. 


Tue Currew, Norta anv Sours (6% §. v. 
347).—Messrs. Harland and Wilkinson, in their 
Lancashire Folk-lore, say (p. 44, ed. 1882):— 

“The curfew-bell is still rung at Burnley, Colne, 
Blackburn, Padiham, and indeed in most of the older 
towns and many of the villages of Lancashire. It has 
nearly lost its ancient name, and is a remarkable instance 
of the persistence of an old custom or usage long after 
all its significance or value has ceased. It is now merely 
called ‘ the eight o'clock bell.’” 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

P. Carzy’s “Porms” (6 §S. v. 447). —The 
first issue of Carey’s Poems was in 1771, and con- 
sisted, I believe, only of nine, and those all of a 
severely religious character. They are thus men- 
tioned amongst new publications in the L 
Magazine, vol. xl. p. 275:— 

“Poems from a manuscript written in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell, 1s. 6d., Murray.—As the chief merit 
of these poems, which are of a serious cast, is the piety 
of their turn, we shall only say that a funeral sermon 
is likely to afford as much entertainment to our readers.” 
The MS. is said (1* S. i. x. 407) to have been 
given to Mr. Murray by the Rev. Pierrepont 
Cromp, of Frinsted Court, Kent, who died in 1797 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixvii. p. 81). Many 
oy later Mr. Murray gave a copy of the whole 

to Walter Scott, who printed some of the 
more attractive poems in the Edinburgh Annual 
Register for 1810, p. Ixvii, with a brief account 
of the MS. and the expression of his hope that 
“some English antiquary may discover the family 
of Patrick Carey.” Scott printed the whole MS. 
in 1820, ignorant that a portion of it had been 
blished in 1771. He refers to P. Carey in 
oodstock, vol. iii. chap. vii., where he makes 
Charles II. say to Alice Lee: ‘‘ Had you not better 
join me, Mistress Alice, in Patrick Carey’s jovial 
farewell? Ah, do you not know Pat Carey—a 
note in Evelyn’s Diary, Nov. 5, 1644, it appears 
that P. Carey was then a witty young abbé at 
Rome ; he subsequently became a member of the 
Church of England. Epwarp Sotty. 


The edition previous to Scott’s was published 
by Murray in 1771. The title-page runs, “ Poems 
from a Manuscript written in the time of Oliver 
Cromwell.” The advertisement says of the poems 
that ‘They appear to have been written about the 
middle of the last century by one Carey, a man 


whom we now know nothing of.” The book is a 
quarto, and contains half-title, title, advertisement, 
and pp. 5-35. There are many more poems in 
Scott’s edition than in this earlier one of 1771. 
Both works are in the Dyce Library, South Ken- 
sington Museum. R. F. 8. 


“Stitt” anp “Yer” §S. v. 428).—I am 
no Priscian, but perhaps when we are asked, “ What 
is the correct and authorized use of these adverbs ?” 
one may suggest that still has reference to a state 
of things already existing, and yet to a state of 
things about to exist. Still affirms that a certain 
state of things will continue, yet affirms that it 
will begin. And even when both adverbs have 
the sense of notwithstanding, this distinction seems 
visible. “ He knew that, and still he did so-and- 
so”—i.¢., went on doing it. “He knew that, 
and yet he did so-and-so ”—+. ¢., began to do it. 
C. M. I. seems to say that still and yet “ mean 
almost the same thing.” But there is great virtue 
in that “almost.” A certain French gentleman 
spoke English very accurately, but one day he 
made an unfortunate mistake. Being asked if he 
remembered something which had a long 
before, he replied, “ No, I was not still born.” 

A. J. M. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Two Portraits: A Mepat v. 247).— 
Having waited to see if any one else would answer 
Mr. Srutrigtp’s queries, I now beg to inform him 
that his medal is the work of Simon Passe, who 
was instructed in the art of engraving by his father 
Crispin Passe, an eminent artist of Utrecht, where 
Simon was born, circa 1574. Coming to England 
in 1611, he executed a series of medalets of the 
royal family, some, but not all, marked with 
S. P. in monogram, one having “Simon Passaeus 
Sculpsit” at full length. Mr. Srorrrecp describes 
the reverse (perhaps rightly) as bearing the por- 
trait of “ Charles I.,” meaning Prince Charles ; but 
I am rather inclined to think that it is the portrait 
of Prince Henry, whose sudden death towards the 
close of the following year diffused universal grief 
throughout the nation. If in perfect condition 
the piece is well worth 20s. 
Joun J. A. Boass. 
13, Claremont Terrace, Exmouth. 


Cuares Dickens's Nove. VARDON” 
(6% S. v. 387).—Appended to an uncut copy of the 
second series of Sketches 5y Boz in my library I 
find a list of ten leaves, dated December, 1836, 
which reads: “Mr. Macrone’s Select List of New 
Works and New Editions preparing for immediate 
Laem oy or recently published, No. 3, St. 

ames’s Square.” The fourth on this list reads: “ A 
novel ‘by Boz.’ Gabriel Vardon. By Charles 
Dickens, Esq., author of Sketches by Boz, The 
Pickwick Papers, &c. Three volumes, post 8vo.” 
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The date of this appearing, it will be observed, was 
December, 1836. About this time was made the 
exorbitant demand of 2,0001. for the copyright 
of Sketches by Boz, which 1501, had purchased ; 
this closed the connexion between Dickens and 
Macrone, and probably the bargain for the publi- 
cation of the above work, for I find among the 
literary intelligence appended to Bentley's Mis- 
cellany the announcement: “ Barnaby Rudge, by Mr. 
Dickens, will be illustrated, like Oliver Twist, by 
George Cruikshank. This work will commence in 
Bentley's Miscellany early in present year [1839].” 
This had been preceded by a card printed in the 
middle of one of the pages of advertisements dated 
New Burlington Street, December 1, 1838. 
J. W. Jarvis. 
Avon House, Manor Road, Holloway, N. 


(6™ S. v. 406).—This word is 
used in the sense given by W. H. S. in the 
northern part of Lincolnshire, and I apprehend in 
many other widely separated parts of England. I 
quote the passage concerning it which occurs in 
my Manley and Corringham Glossary:— 

“I. Turned sour or rancid, decomposing. ‘That 
milk 's changed ; fling it into th’ swill-tub.’ ‘He wasa 
strange handsome corpse, an’ didn’t change a bit afore 
the buryin’.’ 

“IT. When a child, usually good tempered, becomes 
suddenly and unaccountably irritable, it is common to 
on ‘Bless th’ bairn! he must ha’ been changed.’ 
A lusion is here made to the old superstition of change- 


Epwarp Peacock, 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Wearuer Lore 8. v. 406).—The origin 
of this saying may be traced to the lines,— 
“So many mists in March you see, 
So many frosts in May will be.” 
Another distich marks the weather lore of these 
two months :— 
“ March wind and May sun, 
Makes clothes white and maids dun.” 


Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


A Boox-rtate Query (6" v. 407).—This 
is the ex-libris of Louis Bosch, Curé of Tamise, 
a village ten miles south-west of Antwerp. Mr. 
Wattuis will find it described at p. 117, and 
figured in plate 13, of A Guide to the Study of 

by the Hon. J. Leicester Warren, 
M.A. London, Pearson, 1880. Mr. Warren 
suggests that “Perhaps it is copied from L. 
Bosch’s portrait-picture in oils by some Flemish 
artist.” T. W. C. 


Tae Bacxsrrino” (6% S. v, 
will find backstring, with the extract from Cowper, 
in my Supplementary Glossary. It is there ex- 
plained as “a leading-string behind, by which 
the nurse or mother guided child.” 


backstrings or streamers at the back of an under- 
graduate’s gown are generally called leading strings, 
T. Lewis O. Davigs, 
Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Surely this is the pinafore, obviously called 
backstring because it is usually tied behind. 
P. J. F. 


word as applied to an innkeeper is comparativel 
modern. he is, I believe, used by Addison in this 
sense, and I think the origin is clear. A landlord 
rimarily is “the lord of land” in the feudal sense, 
bat afterwards meant any owner of land. A further 
extension of the meaning included a person who 
let his house in parts, and one who resides in lodg- 
ings correctly describes the person from whom he 
hires these lodgings as his landlord. Every “ Eng- 
lishman’s house is his castle,” and a mere tenant 
is during his tenancy virtual lord of the soil for all 
legal ——-. The fact of tenure or ownership 
of land, therefore, constitutes a landlord. An inn- 
keeper is accordingly called a landlord in virtue of 
the temporary tenure or occupation by guests of 
rooms his inn, Freperick E, Sawrer, 
ighton. 


BLecnenDEN oF ALDINGTON AND MeERsHax, 
Kent (6 §. v. 388).—I have no reply to make to 
this query if only descendants in male lines are: 
meant by “the principal representatives of this 
ancient family”; but of descendants in female 
lines there are now several hundreds in the states 
of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
sprung from the marriage of Mary Blechenden with 
William Bache, of Settle, in Yorkshire, about the 
year 1710. Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 


“ Kicxsnaw” (6% v. 406).—The following 
passage, of which J. H. R.’s note reminded me, 
may be worth recording as an illustration of Shak- 
— kickshaw, and of Johnson’s etymology of 
the word :— 

“‘Many would have the same meat (else they must 
starve, or feed upon the wind) = must be new d 
and dished up to the mode of Familistick hashes, 
Socinians (Quelques choses) Keckshoes ; by more plain 
and popular hands, than those of the learned Ministers.” 
—Gauden's Hieraspistes, 1653, p. 63. 

W. G. Srovz. 


“Porcnase” (6% S. vy. 387).— The phrase 
“twenty years’ purchase” may be extended thus: 
“twenty years’ annnal value for the purchase 
money.” A busy and laconic age has shortened 
the expression, and a man, on being asked at what 
price he will sell his property, says concisely: “ At 
twenty (or twenty-four) years’ purchase.” 

Freperick E. Sawyer. 


Exection or A (6% v. 406) 


The | —It may interest H. W. A. to know that the 
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mole- catcher, as a parochial official, is already 
extinct. By the Highways and Locomotives 
(Amendment) Act, 1879, the accounts of highway 
ishes were brought under the auditing censor- 
ship of the Local Government Board, and that 
has decided that out of the 
rates to a mole-catcher are illegal. Of course he 
may still be employed by individuals on their own 
lands, but he can no longer, as formerly, be paid a 
salary in pursuance of his appointment by the vestry. 
In many cases the mole-catcher entered into a 
stamped agreement with the parish, and, as he 
frequently acted in all the parishes of an extensive 
district, his office was tolerably lucrative, and even 
now would appear to give rise to a contest for its 
possession. F. W. Layestoy. 


“ Krxos’ rincers ” (6 S, v. 429).—This name, 
like Muggins (ante, p. 408), will be found in the 
ED.S. Dictionary of English Plant-names—a 
work which I think Curasert Bepe would find 
worth consulting upon points of this kind. 

James Britren. 


Jackx-an-Apes Lane, 1662 (6% S. v. 307, 436). 
-I know nothing about this ; but, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, that ‘‘ most detestable alley,” 
as Lysart justly calls it, near Temple Bar, was 
named “Serle’s Place”; certainly I never heard 
6f its being called “ Field Lane,” which was the 
name of an equally disreputable lane on the other 
side of Holborn, a little eastward of Ely Place, 
and running northward from Holborn to the end 
of West Street, where it joined Saffron Hill. This 
district was one of the worst “rookeries” in all 
London, and was entirely swept away some thirty 
or more years ago. F. N. 


Lisraries 1n Caurcues (6" §. iv. 205, 266,304, 
327, 387).—There is such a library at Finedon, in 
this county, the books of which are in a fair condi- 
tion, being kept in a room just over the church 
porch, where it was usual to keep them. There is 
another in the vestry of All Saints’ Church, 
Northampton ; it contains a remarkably fine copy 
of Chaucer, in black letter, with choice woodcuts, 
deficient in three leaves. Its date is 1542, and it 
was printed by Richard Kele. It is in this edition 
that the Plowman’s tale was first included. There 
are also a copy of Walton’s Biblia Polyglotta and 
other works of great service to the scholar and the 
student. The earliest indication of donations being 
Siven to the “ Lending Library” we find in a copy 
of Pliny, which has the following inscription :— 
“Liber Bibliothecse Northampton. 1701. Ex dono 
Edw. Maynard S.T.D.” The major portion con- 
tain the following book-label:—“ The gift of the 
Rev. Dr. Crane, Prebend[ary] of Westminster, to 
the Library of All Saints, in Northampton. 
M,DCC,LXXVII.” Joun TaY.or. 

Northampton. 


In a room over the south h of the parish 
church, Chelmsford, are the Tenses of a good 
theological library, which I find on reference to 
The Histoty of Essex, by a Gentleman, published in 
1769, was bequeathed by John Kingsbridge, D.D., 
for the use of the clergy of the town of Chelmsford 
and its environs. The books have been for man 
years sadly neglected, and on looking over a 
catalogue found among the parish books many of 
them appear to have been lost. It would be much 
to the advantage of the reading public if a com- 
plete list of such libraries in existence throughout 
the country could be made in “N. & Q.”; it is 
just possible that among some of them might be 
found many rare books of much interest to anti- 
quaries. Dourrayt. 

Essex and Chelmsford Museum. 


Many a clerical library, both at home and abroad, 
to the present day is indebted to Dr. Thomas 
Bray not for “the hint” only, but for its actual 
existence. It may be noted, as a not uninteresting 
sign of the times, that one of the last grants of 
books made by the Bray Association was “for a 
library to be placed in the house of the Diocesan 
Missioners which has been established in the city 
of Truro.” H. W. 

New University Club. 


There is a library in the south parvise of Brom- 
ham Church, Beds, and another in the west end 
of the parish church, Royston. No doubt the cle 
attached to these churches will tell any one who 
applies to them their date and origin. 

M.A, Oxon, 

At Halifax and Skipton churches are two in- 
teresting libraries, the former comprising benefac- 
tions from Simon Sterne and William Priestley, 
Esqs., and the latter the gift of a ae 


Idel. 


A Curious Boox-piarte v. 226, 374, 457). 
—The form of book-plate inscription given by 
Mr. Marsuatt is “as old as the hills.” Nearly 
fifty years ago I know it was written or printed in 
the books (at all valued) of nearly every one of my 
schoolfellows, word for word 


. Hacxwoop. 
Snaresbrook. 


The book-plate referred to and copied by Mr. 
MARSHALL was very common some forty years ago 
in our school books, and was on sale at various 
shops here. I remember another, a serious warn- 
ing to those who were disposed to take the books 
of other boys:— 

“ This book belongs to ——. 

“Si quis furetur 
Per collum pendetur 
In hoc modo,” 


with a sketch of a gallows and a body hanging. 
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(6 8, VI. 1, 


One odd sort of hat-plate was used by an old 

friend here—the word (in Hebrew) “ Golgotha,” 

meant to indicate “a place for a skull,” pasted 

inside the crown of his hat. Esrez, 
Birmingham. 


“ ALL UPON THE MERRY PIN” (6 S. iv. 513; 
y. 94, 137, 237, 377).—As a help towards under- 
standing the origin of this expression, it may not 
be amiss to add the following lines from Chaucer : 

“ And trewely it is an heigh corrage 
Of any man that stoupen is in age, 
To take a yong wyf, by my fader kyn: 
Your herte hongith on a@ joly pin.” 
The Marchaundes Tale, ll. 269-72. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


(6" §. v. 408).— What are muggins,” 
asks Curnsert I have always under- 
stood the word muggins to be synonymous with 
“mugwort” (Artemisia vulgaris). The German 
muggert is considered by Grassmann (Deutsche 
Pflaneennamen, 1870, p. 133) to be likewise 
derived from “mugwort.” (See Earle’s English 
Plant-names from the Tenth to the Fifteenth 
Century, 1880, p. cix.) Mr. Earle’s book contains 
many notes relative to the mugwort, and reference 
may be made to pp. xliii and lxxxix, as well as to 
the plant indices, I need scarcely remind Cuts- 
Bert Bepe of the important place mugwort 
oceupied in the domestic plant-lore of the north 
of Europe. Grimm has much information as to 
the superstitious uses of the plant in his Deutsche 
Mythologie, ii. 1013, “ Wer beifuss im hause hat, 
dem mag der teufel nicht schaden. Hangt die 
wurzel iiber dem thor, so ist das haus gegen alles 
iibel und ungeheuere geschiitzt,” &c. 

Grorce Brack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


According to A Dictionary of English Plant- 
Names (E.D.S.), which would a delight to 
Curusert Bepe, muggon is a Scotch name for 
mugwort (Artemisia vulgaris). Messrs. Britten 
and Holland, the compilers, refer their readers to 
Chambers’s Popular Rhymes of Scotland, where, at 
p- 331, is the story which gave rise to the pre- 
scription quoted by your correspondent :— 

“The funeral of a young woman who had died of 
consumption was passing along the high-road on the 
margin of the Firth of Clyde, above Port Glasgow, when 
a mermaid raised her head from the water, and in slow 
admonitory tones uttered these words :— 

* If they wad drink nettles in March 
And eat muggons in May, 
Sae mony braw maidens 

Wadna gang to the clay.’ 
As may be readily surmised, muggons or mugwort (also 
called southern-wood) and a d tion of nettles form a 
prescription for consumption amongst the common 
people.” 
I remember 1 Lincolnshire nurse who seemed to 


have great faith in the virtues of nettle- 

what they were I think she never told = = 
left that to Culpepper. The nettle * 

“is also an Herb Mars claims Dominion over. Yog 
know Mars is hot and dry, and you know as well that 
Winter is cold and moist; then you may know as well 
the reason why Nettle-tops eaten in spring consume the 
flegmatick Superfluities in the Body of Man, that the 
coldness and moisture of Winter hath left behind,” 

and so forth ad nauseam. He has also much to 
say of mugwort, which has the honour of bej 
“an herb of Venus,” Sr. Swiran, 


The verse cited by your correspondent is given 
at p. 331 of R. Chambers’s Popular Rhyme 
of Scotland (ed. 1870). On the same page this 
passage is given from Cromek’s Nithsdale and 
Galloway Songs :— 

“A charming young girl, whom consumption had 
brought to the brink of the grave, was lamented by her 
lover. In a vein of renovating sweetness the good mer- 
maid sang to him :— 

* Wad ye let the bonnie May die i’ your 
And the mugwort flowering i’ the land?’ 

He cropped and pressed the flower-tops, and adminis. 
tered the juice to his fair mistress, who arose and blessed 
the bestower for the return to health,” 

In the Teesdale Glossary (J. R. Smith, 1849), I 
find, “ Mugwood, n. Mugwort, a herb. The plant 
is used sometimes for making a sort of tea.” 

F, Birxseck Terry... 
Cardiff. 


Joun Bors tHe Dean (6™ §. v. 485).—Your 
readers will thank you for a‘fording space for the 
sonnet with which Boys the Dean concluded his 
sermon on St. Luke ii. 15, and will no doubt agree 
with Dr. Jessorp as to its beauty in sentiment 
and poetical expression. But they will hardly 
agree with him in the interpretation he puts on 
the word maine as equivalent to mean. The very 
opposite signification is required, in fact the com- 
mon natural meaning of the word=great, 
mighty. The complaint of the poet is that 
love of Jesus is too large (maine) to find room in 
the narrow “content” (space) of his | ed heart. 

ROWDOWN, 


Rosert Russet, or Wapuurst, Sussex (6% 
S. v. 486).—‘* Sermons, thirteenth edition, Lon- 
don, 1705,” followed by the contents (Darling's 
Cyclo. Bibliog.). He has esca the notice of 
Letsome. J. Inere Drepes. 

Buckland Brewer, near Bideford. 


“ Friirreras” (6% §. vy. 407).—May not this 
mean small or young oak trees, such as are fre- 
quently described as “ oak flitterns,” pronounced 
“flitterens”? I enclose a cutting from a catalogue of 
a recent timber sale in this locatity in which the 
word occurs. Taken in its connexion with entries 
of repairs to the Holy Ghost School building, this 
explanation seems more feasible than that it 
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should refer to bed-hangings, more especially as 
the building was used as a day-school only. As 
the word “ flittern” occurs in no dictionary with 
which I am acquainted I imagine it to be a local 


one. Cuarues F, Cooksey. 
Celtesbury, Basingstoke. 


Tae Devit ann a Hatrrenny (6 §. v. 408). 
—An old English coin had a cross stamped on 
the back of it, that it might be more readily 
broken into halves and quarters, for small change 
—so I have read somewhere. Of course the cross 
was so obnoxious to the devil that he would not 
come near a pocket or purse thus protected, but 

“The deuille may daunce in crosslesse purse, 
when coyne hathe tooke his tyde.” 
Drant’s Horace, 1567, I. iii. 
There can be little doubt this is the origin of the 
saying your correspondent asks for. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 

It is a common saying that if you have money 
in your pocket it keeps the devil out. The origin 
of the saying is probably this. Most, if not all, 
coins current in Christian states in the Middle 
Ages bore a cross on one of the sides, a return to 
which custom may be observed in the arrangement 
of the shields of arms on the florin of the present 
day. It is well known what an antipathy Satan 
is said to have to this sacred emblem, and how its 
presence is quite sufficient to keep him at a dis- 
tance. A CuraTE IN hear the 
saying empty purse is the devil” ? 

E. McC—. 


It is a common superstition in Sussex that un- 
less you keep a halfpenny or other small coin 
always in a purse, cash-box, or other receptacle 
for money, the devil will get in, and it will never 
be full of money again. I know many cases, even 
among educated people, where this custom is 
rigidly observed. E. E. Srreer. 

Chichester. 


Lapy Brrow’s Axswer To HER Lorp’s Fare- 
WELL (6 S. vy. 408).—I have a copy of “ Lady 
Byron’s Reply to her Lord’s Farewell, with Referen- 
tial Notes to the Lines in Lord Byron’s Poem par- 
ticularly alluded to by her Ladyship. London, 
1825.” It consists of sixteen pages, 12mo., com- 
prising the publisher’s advertisement, the poem, 
and notes. It does not commence with the two 
lines quoted by J. M., but with the following :— 

“ Fare thee well ! and if for ever— 
Still for ever, fare thee well— 
Ne’er within my breast—Oh! never 
Can thy image cease to dwell.” 
J. M. has probably only an imperfect copy of the 
poem, as the lines he quotes make a part of the 
eleventh stanza in my copy. B. Dopett. 
62, Queen’s Crescent, N.W. 


Lady Byron’s reply to her husband’s Fare- 


well, written in the same measure as that well- 
known poem, appeared in one or more of the 
daily papers in the course of the “‘ Byron con- 
troversy” that was continued for some time through 
the public prints in 1870. I had heard the same 
lines repeated several years before by a gentleman 
with whom I came in accidental contact at East- 
bourne; he hazarded the assertion that they 
were composed for Lady Byron by Campbell, the 
poet, who was one of her most intimate friends. 
There is probability as well as consistency in this 
statement, if it be a fact that her ladyship was 
“more inclined to mathematics than poetry. 
H. 
James Street, Buckingham Gate, 


There was a series of verses professing to be 
Lady Byron’s answer to Lord Byron’s Farewell 
in an octavo volume of poetical selections which I 
remember reading nearly forty yearsago. I forget 
the title, and even the character, of the volume, 
but I remember several of the verses, and the 
following will enable J. M. to see if they are in 
his MS. copy :— 

“ Thou art proud, but mark me, Byron, 
I've a heart proud as thine own, 
Soft to love, but hard as iron 
When contempt is on it thrown.” 
Este. 
Birmingham. 


Duncan I. anp IL, or Scortanp §. 
v. 408).—In James Taylor’s Pictorial History of 
Scotland, 1859, it is stated, at pp. 38 and 44 re- 
spectively, that Duncan I. was the son of “ Bethoc 
or Beatrice,” a daughter of Malcolm II.; and that 
Duncan II. was the illegitimate son of Malcolm III. 
(See Annals, p. 49, note ; and Caledonia, vol. i. 
p. 422.) Henry G. Hops. 

Freegrove Road, 


“Brep anp Born” (6% §. iv. 68, 275 ; v. 77, 
112, 152, 213, 318, 375, 416).—May we not, how- 
ever, suppose this adage to be occasionally used in 
what grammarians style a 7d tpoOvcrepov sense, 
or what is called in English “ putting the cart 
before the horse”? For my own part, I have 
always referred, and heard the term “‘ well bred” 
applied, to manners derived from education and 
mixing in society, though we do know that “ fortes 
creantur fortibus et bonis.” In Shakspere we 
have a similar use of a proverbial saying, when 
the gravedigger says, “I have been here, man and 
boy, thirty years” (Hamlet, V.i.). If we refer to 
the Acts of the Apostles, we find, dv tjeis due- 
xepicacbe Kpepaoavres chap. v. 
v. 30, translated in the Authorized Version, 
“whom ye slew and hanged on a tree”; in the 
Revised Version, “whom ye slew, hanging him 
on a tree.” Again, dv aveiAov xpemdoavres 
éxi Acts x. 39, translated in the 
Authorized Version, “whom they slew and 
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paps on a tree”; in the Revised Version it is, 

“whom also they slew, hanging him on a tree.” 

In neither of these cases does Bishop Wordsworth, 

in his Greek Testament, make any remark on the 

peculiarity of the construction, or rather the ex- 

pression. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ NoTHING VENTURE NoTHING win” (6% v. 
408)—in other words, “ Nought venture nought 
have ”—may be found in John Heywood’s Proverbs, 
1562, and has its counterpart in the Latin, Italian, 
French, and Spanish languages. 

Pratt. 


This proverb, or one equivalent to it, is much 
earlier than Mat. Henry. It occurs in Camden’s 
Collection, first published in 1605, as “ Nothing 
venture nothing have” (Remains, p. 329, Lond., 
1870); and in Rag’s Collection the corresponding 

roverbs of other nations are given with the 

glish (Handbook of Proverbs, Bohn, p. 139). 

Ep. Marsaa.t. 


The earliest occurrence of this eat so far as 
my knowleiige extends, is in The Proverbs of John 
eywood, first printed in 1546 :— 
“ For speake not your fortune, nor hide not your neede ; 
Nought venter nought have; spare to speak, spare to 
i P. 67, reprint, 1874. 
F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE Psatm (6 S. 
iv. 109 ; v. 232, 312, 357).—J. O., in his “ search 
through a large collection of the Psalmists of 
Britain,” seems to have missed the following fine 
version by P. Hately Waddell, LL.D. (The Psalms: 
frae Hebrew intil Scottis, Edinburgh, 1877). I 
think it is worthy of insertion in your columns :— 


“ David and Goliath. 
This bit lilt o’ his ain till David's Praise, 
Whan he fought again Goliath, 
Stan's like a to-fa’ till the Psalms 
[Quo’ the LXX.]} 


Sma’ was I amang brether o’ mine ; 

An’ the bairn was 1, i’ my faither’s ha’; 
My faither’s fe I was hirdin ; 

My han’s they wrought the organ fine ; 

An’ my fingers, wi’ thairms, the harp an’ a’ 
They war girdin. 

An’ wha was't tell’d the Lorp o’ me? 

The Lorp himsel, he hearken'd til! me ; 

An’ his rinner he sent, an’ he cried me awa’— 
Cried me awa’ frae my faither’s fe ; 

An’ wi’ chrystin oyle o’ his ain an’ a’, 
He chrystit me; 

Brether o’ mine, they war brave an’ braw ; 

An’ the Lorp o’ them wad hae nought ava’. 


Forth gaed I, till fecht wi’ the frem ; 
Syne by his eidols he swure at me ; 
Bot that swurd o’ his ain, I claught it frae him ; 
An’ I sned his head frae his shouthirs trim ; 
An’ the skaith an’ the scorn I carried it a’, 
Frae the folk o’ Israel, hame wi’ me.” 


“Dovste” Mowastertes (6" S. 407),— 
Since the insertion of my query, I have accident. 
ally hit upon the list of double monasteries given 
by Lingard in his Anglo-Saxon Church, vol. i, 

. 214, viz., Barking, Coldingham, Wenlock, 
Repenten, Wigorn, Wimborne, and Beverley. 
J. Masxett, 


Tae “Bertish Amazon” (6™ S. iii. 9, 113; 
v. 457).—Mr. Rayner might have given a trio of 
Royalist lady-commanders. Besides the Countess 
of Derby and Lady Arundell, there was Lady 
Bankes, who held Corfe Castle for the king. 

H. J. Movts, 


Avurnors or Quotations Wantep (4* §, vii, 
535; 6 S. v. 248, 279, 319, 418).— 
“ Go, little book,” &c. 
When putting in a word for John Bunyan as the pro- 
bable inventor of this familiar talk with the reader 
through his book, I was unaware that we had a moch 
earlier example of such a charge in the Ghoostly Psalms 
and Spirituall Songes of Miles Coverdale (1539). Taki 
up this book (the reprint, of course) by mere chance, 
read upon its title, in black letter, without punctuation, 
the following address :— 
To the boke. 
Go lytle boke, get the acquaintaunce 
Amonge the lovers of Gods worde. 
Geve them occasyon the same to avaunce 
And to make theyr. songes of the Lorde. 
That they may thrust under the borde 
All other balettes. of fylthynes. 
And that we all with one accorde 
May geve ensample of godlynes. 
Go lytle boke amonge mens chyldren, 
And get the to theyr compayne 
Teach them to synge y* comaundementes ten 
And others balettes of God's glorye 
Be not ashamed I warande the 
Though thou be rude in songe and ryme 
Thou shalt to youth some occasion be. 
In godly. sportes to passe theyr tyme.” 26 
Baedeker, in each volume of his well-known Con- 
t/nental Guides, prints, opposite the preface, the follow- 
ing lines as from Chaucer :— 
** Go, little book, God send thee good passage, 
And specially let this be thy prayere 
Unto them all that thee will read or hear, 
Where thou art wrong, after their help to call, 
Thee to correct in any part or all.” 
More appropriate lines for a guide-book it would be 
difficult to find. Frepericx E. Sawyer. 
(6% 8. v. 409, 438.) 
* Conspicuous by its [their] absence.” 
The first person who used this phrase in English was 
the late Earl Russell, when, as Lord John Russell, he 
addressed the electors of London on the dissolution of 
1859, under date of April 7 of that year. This address 
appears at p. 8 of the Times of that date. 
Russell used it in an inadmissible form, and I wrote 
to the Times pointing this out. The editor published 
my letter, under his own heading of “Lord John 
Russell's Bull,” at p. 9 in that journal of April 9% 
When his lordship addressed the electors of London 
(see p. 5 of the Times of Apri! 16) he thought it 
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necessary to allude to the joke, and (quoting the 
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without the context which made it a “ bull”) 
pended himself by saying it was “a turn of phraseo- 
logy which was not an original expression of his, 
but was taken from one of the greatest historians of 
antiquity.” The passage he alluded to was unquestion- 
ably that in Tacitus given by T. W. C., which (as needs 
not be said) is good and pure. But on referring to the 
Times of the above dates it will be seen that there was 
a bungie in the mode of applying it. 
J. J. AUBERTIN, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

n Bt ical Dictionary of the Scottish Language. 

Longmuir, A.M., LL.D., and D. Donaldson, F.E.LS. 

Vols, III. and IV. (Paisley, Gardner.) 
We have before spoken of the previous volumes of this 
work, and have now to congratulate our readers on its 
completion. There is little need to enlarge upon the 
merits of Jamieson’s work, which has long been well 
known and appreciated. The present reissue is in 
every way an improvement upon the old edition. In 
particular, the incorporation in the body of the work 
of the very large supplement is a great gain, as the 
reader has now only one alphabet to consult, and knows 
at once in which volume he will find a given word. Mr. 
Donaldson has certainly done his part with care and 
thoroughness, inserting the large number of Banffshire 
and Shetland words which have been collected since 
Jamieson’s work was first published. He has also 
amended in some places both explanations and etymo- 


many cases it is a matter of regret that Jamieson’s 
etymologies have been retained. Some of his disquisi- 
tions take up valuable space and are very incorrect; 
but it was hardly possible to set them aside without 
changing the whole character of the book. In his time 
Jamieson was a good etymologist, but philology has 
since made such great advances that he can hardly be 
g considered now. This result is due rather to the 
lapse of time than to anything else, and it was not to be 
ted that he could bave done better with the in- 
cient authorities which he consulted. As a speci- 
of the curious gossip which at one time passed 
current as being credible, take the following specimen. 
After correctly explaining, s.v. May, the relation of the 
word to the A.-S. meg, a son, and, consequently, to the 
Mod. E, maid, he adds:—“ Perhaps the O.F. mye, 
maitresse, amie, is from the same origin; v. Gloss. Rom. 
Rose. As Belg. maeghd, meydsen, meyssen, are used in 
the same sense with our term, Mr. Mac Pherson in- 
ew d inquires if the latter be ‘the word miss, of 
¢ prefixed to the names of young ladies,’” Surely it 
is sufficiently obvious that the O.F. mye is merely short 
for amie=Lat. amica ; whilst miss is short for mistress, 
which is known to be of Latin, not of “ Belgic ” origin. 
May, mye, and miss certainly begin with the same 
r, which seems to have been considered as a 
mfficient justification for mixing them up together. 
It happens, indeed, that may and miss are ultimately 
the same Aryan root, but that is nothing to the 
purpose, for it is clear that this was neither perceived 
hor meant. Perhaps by using the word “ ingenuously” 
Jamieson intended some disbelief in Mr. Mac Pherson’s 
extraordinary guess. Let us hope it was so. 
This remark is merely intended by way of warning, 
y much stress on the necessary shortcom of the 
suthor’s workmanship, Let us rather remark with 


gratitude the numerous excellent and well-selected 
examples of the use of curious words, each accompanied 
by a sufficient and very useful reference. Especially 
valuable are the from Wyntoun, 
Douglas, Blind Harry's Wallace, Lyndsay, Dunbar, 
Burns, Ramsay, Ross, and many other notable writers, 
not forgetting bim who was once “ The Great Unknown,” 

At the commencement of vol. iv. we find the following 
important note :—“ It was intended that this volume 
should contain a memoir of Dr. Jamieson, and an y 
on the Scottish Language; but the additions to the 
Text have been so numerous and extensive as to render 
this impossible. The Publisher therefore Bw say to 
issue, by and bye [sic], a Supplementary Volume con- 
taining the above-named matter, and such additional 
words as may be gleaned by the kindly aid of those into 
whose hands the work may come. The re-arrangement 
and grouping of the words, and nearly all the additions 
and corrections from the middle of the first volume, 
have been made by Mr. Donaldson.” 

We certainly owe to Mr. Donaldson no small debt, 
and, by way of giving him a very insignificant piece of 
assistance, we will conclude by pointing out a few things 
which have escaped his vigilance. 

The verb layne does not mean “ to tell a falsehood,” 
nor has it any relation to lie, nor any relation to the 
** A.8. leanian,” which is a mere derivative of A.-S, 
ledn, a loan. To layne is to hide, Icel. leyna, M.E. 
leinen (Stratmann); and the phrase nought to layne, 
lit. ‘* not to hide,” means “ not to be concealed,” or “ if 
I must tell the whole matter.” It is a common phrase, 
and a mere expletive. The whole explanation is wrong. 
Jamieson gives a second verb to layne, not explained, and 
then a third verb to layne, “to conceal.” All three 
verbs are one and the same. Under liggar Jamieson 

uotes “lig, to lag”; for “lag” read /ie, as the next 

line shows. Under low, a flame, he cites lilly low, and 
derives lilly from a supposed A.-S. /iglic, flame-like. 
But lilly low is merely the Dan. lille lue, a little flame, 
Under nicete we are offered a derivation from F. niais, 
which has nothing to do with it; after which the F. 
niais is derived from the Gothic equivalent of E. nesh, 
which is again quite wrong. Under nub berry, 1. 16, 
there is a printer's error, the word knob appearing as 
knoo. Under ogart there are nine lines of “ etymology,” 
all beside the mark. The proper M.E. form is ongart, 
given by Stratmann under angart, on p. 30, col. 1. 
Overby is not derived from A.-8. ofwer and bygan, but 
from ofer and bycgan. The derivation of rote, a musical 
instrument, is discussed at length, but vaguely enough. 
It is merely a French spelling of the O.H.G. hrota, which 
again is merely a German spelling of the old Celtic word 
for a kind of fiddle, still called crwth in Welsh, and found 
in English authors with the spelling crowd. The extra- 
ordinary notion that a fiddle was played by turning a 
wheel (Lat. rota/), like a hurdy-gurdy, seems to have 
been invented by Roquefort. It is quoted by Ritson, 
and again by Jamieson, which shows how errors lose 
nothing by repetition. 


Familiar Studies of Men and Books, By R. L, Stevenson. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 
Mr. Stevenson is a writer of great originality both in 
thoughts and in language. His judgments on the men 
about whom he writes have thus the charm of freshness, 
and in the expression of his opinions he often lights upon 
most felicitous phraseology. To the Scotchman the 
study of Burns will perhaps be the most attractive fea- 
ture in the volume, though Mr. Stevenson confines him- 
self to a side of his character—his relations with women 
—which some biographers are inclined to avoid. But the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” will be most tempted by the sketch 
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of Villon, that Parisian gamin of the fifteenth century. 
This Rabelais in verse is too paltry a rascal to fascinate 
by his crimes, though the lurid light which his poems 
and his career throw on the low life of Paris in the 
reign of Louis XI. can hardly be obtained from any 
other source. Admiring friends sang the //iad of his life 
in the Repues Franches, and his reputation for rascality 
once stood so high that his name has been derived from 
thé old French word for a rogue, and it has even been 
supposed that he was the eponymous hero of all who 

the path of villainy. The figure be plays in French 
literature will, however, always redeem his name from 
oblivion, though his other claim to fame has been re- 
jected by learned scholars. He was the first French 
poet who handled verse with ease, he was a consummate 
master of rhyme, and he was the true originator of that 
form of verse to which his imitator Marot succeeded in 
leaving the name Marotic. 


The Growth of English Industry and Commerce. By 
W. Cunningham, M.A. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
Mr. CunntncHam has devoted himself to a side of our 
national history which, in spite of its paramount im- 
pertenee, has been somewhat neglected. His reading 
been extensive, and he presents the results of his 
studies in a well-arranged, intelligible, and, on the whole, 
attractive form. His book abounds with interesting 
facts respecting the progress of industrial enterprise 
and the channels which it has furrowed for itself, or the 
devices which have at various times been adopted by the 
legislature for its acceleration. In the numerous refer- 
ences to original or first-rate authorities the reader will 
find all the necessary assistance to enable him to follow 
up any special branch of the subject, which is of ne- 
cessity often allusively treated. Mr. Cunningham has 
sternly sacrificed the picturesque to the true, There are 
no vivid pictures of the state of society in the various 
stages of its development, but the solid facts with which 
we are supplied will enable us to form a more trust- 
worthy estimate of the progress of social changes than 
could be based on mere description. 


Six Etchings of well-known Views in Kensington Gardens 
and Hyde Park. By Tristram J. Ellis. With a De- 
scriptive Account by W. J. Loftie. (Field & Tuer.) 

Or the six attractive etchings Mr. Ellis has issued to 

illustrate the scenes of which Londoners have most cause 

to be proud, three deal with the most familiar spots in 

Hyde Park, and three with the more secluded beauties 

of Kensington Gardens. The latter trio are our 

favourites. Mr. Ellis, though he has a portion of his 
art to learn, stands far in front of many modern etchers. 

He is — | successful in dealing with trees and with 

shadows, and, indeed, with inanimate objects generally. 

Nothing can be daintier than much of his foliage. Tn 

composition he is also successful ; his points of view are 

well chosen, and the sincerity of the treatment is 
noticeable. In dealing with figures he is less happy. 

Whenever the intended effect is manqué, and on the 

rarer occasions when a sense of amusement is aroused, 

it is always due to want of skill in dealing with animate 
nature. There is, however, abundance of vigour. To 
those familiar with the scenes depicted—as what Lon- 
doner is not !—these etchings form a delightful souvenir ; 
for those who follow us and are likely to see these spots 
under changed conditions they will probably have interest 
even higher, Mr. Ellis is to be commended for much 
excellent and some admirable work, and his future 

cannot be other than a matter of interest to 
overs of art. 


No. 1 of the Antiquarian Chronicle and Litera 
Adverticer, published by the well 


bookseller Mr. J. H. Fennell, Red Lion Court, has 
reached us. It contains quaint gleanings from old news. 
papers relating to Kent, Lancashire, Lincolnshire, and 
other counties, together with notes on antiquarian sub. 
— It certainly cannot now be said that there is any 

k of publications open ta, communications from the 
pen of a nineteenth century Monkbarns. We are old 
enough to “mind the biggin’” of most of these 
dicals, and we hope that the cry “‘ Search!” will long con- 
~_ to ow raised by all our several brethren 
in the craft. 


Tue third portion of the Catalogue of the Sunderland 
Library has been forwarded to us by Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson. It contains quite as important books as its 
two predecessors, and the same, or even greater, care has 
been taken with their arrangement and description. 
Apart from the purposes of the moment, this catalogue 
will have a permanent interest as an important contri- 
bution to bibliography. There are here several of the 
rarest books relating to America, among them a com- 
plete copy of Gorge’s America Painted to the Life. We 
also notice three editions of Mandeville’s travels, and 
what seems to be a complete collection of the published 
writings of Leland. Under the heading of Jurisprudentia 
several important books are classed which are almost 
unknown to English students. 


THE Antiquary for July will contain an article on St. 
Swithin and other saints whose names have been asso- 
ciated with rainy weather. 


Tue July number of the Antiquarian Magazine will 
contain a photograph of a hitherto unknown portrait of 
Milton, with a paper by Mr. Walford showing some 
reasons for believing that it may have been painted by 
the poet himself. 


Aotices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Boewoop (“Bonfire”). —‘‘(E.) Orig. a bone-fire, 
* Banefire, ignis ossium’ (Catholicon Anglicanum, A.D. 
1483), where bane is the Northern form of bone” (Skeat's 
oe Etymological Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage). 

C. M. I.—You cannot have seen List IT. issued by Dr. 
Murray. The date there is 1877. Can you give an 
instance of the word anything like as early as 1377? 

J. CLarke.—The printing of letter A of the Philolo- 
gical Society’s New English Dictionary has commenced. 

Igroramus.—We should say“ A certain play of Shak- 
speare’s,”” 


W. T. Lyxn Humbug”).—See “N. & 5®S.¥. 
83, 332, 416; vi. 16, 38; vii. 32, 194. 

A. Masson (“ Pouring oil on troubled waters”).—See 
“N. & Q.,” 6t 8. iii, 69, 252, 298, 

CorricENpum.—6t 8, vy. 466, col. 1,1. 7 from bottom, 
for “ katzenbackelig ” read katzenbuckelig. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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alleviate and cure all muscular, nervous, and spasmodic pains. In 
hereditary rheumatism, after bathing the affected parts with warm 
salt water, Holloway’s Vintment should be well rubbed upon the spot, 
that it may penetrate and exert its soothing and regulating properties 
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both the pain and swelling. Holleway’ 's Temedies possess — merit of 
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Moderate Rates of Premium, Liberal Seale of Annuities, Loans a 
com- Security of Freehold, Copyhold, and Leasehold Pro- 
it; and Bodice of Rates, ke. 
F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 
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